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RIGHT HON. LORD SIDMOUTH. 


THE Right Honourable Henry Addington, 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth, is the son of Dr. 
Addington, a physician of some celebrity, who 
died about fourteen years since. Dr. Addington 
was of respectable family and connections. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Oxford; and 
admitted a member of the College of Physici- 
ans, inthe year 1756. He first signalised him- 
selfasa scholar, by a pamphlet written on the; 
scurvy. 

Dr. Addington originally commenced prac- 
tice at Reading, in Berkshire ; and in order to 
increase the income, at no time very great, of 
a provincial physician, he established a private 
mad-house in that town, which soon gained him 
considerable reputation. 

Dr. Addington was no less successful in the 
matrimonial connection which he formed with 
Miss Hiley, daughter of the Reverend Havi- 
land John Hiley, of Baliol College, Oxford. 
With this lady he is said to have receiveda 
fortune little short of 30,0007. upon which 
event, he relinquished the narrow sphere of 
provincial practice, and took up his residence 
in London. 

He soon acquired the leading business of the 
metropolis; or, indeed, might be said to share 
itequally with Dr. Heberden. After a course 
of prosperity not often exceeded in his walk of 
life, and an accession of wealth which was the 
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fruit of deserving industry, Dr. Addington 
withdrew his equipage from the streets of the 
metropolis ; aud quitted the practiee of physic, 
with dignity and reputation. He retired to 


spend the remainder of his life in his native 
county, Berkshire; and though he still ex- 
ercised his profession for such of his friends 
whom he esteemed, or in favour of the poor, 
for whom his benevolence induced him to pre- 
scribe gratuitously—as a practitioner he ree 
signed it for ever. 

Perhaps one of the most fortunate events in 
the life of Dr. Addington, at least for his fa- 
mily, was an acquaintance which he form- 
ed in the family of the great William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham. The Doctor had conde- 
scended to mingle the gtudies of politics and 
physic; to regard the Constitution of the State: 
asa subject of no less eager interest and earnest. 
care, than that of an individual patient. He 
had, originally, brought himself into notice by. 
a pamphlet explanatory of some negotiation be- 
tween himself and Lord Bute, but, upon the 
disgrace of that Minister, the course of his po- 
litics led him to espouse the party of the Earl — 
of Chatham. This he did with the most bound- 
less enthusiasm and perfect disinterestedness ; 
and he thus became recommended to Lord Chat- 
ham, and was employed by that nobleman as 
his only domestic physician. 
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During the latter years of Lord Chatham's 
life, Dr. Addington lived with him on the foot- 
ing of unreserved intimacy, and when a nego- 
tiation was opened for the return of that dis- 
tinguished Statesman to power, Dr. Addington 
was the agent employed between his Lordship 
and Lord Bute. 

Henry Addington, the present Lord Sidmouth, 
was born iv the year 1756, and received the first 
rudiments of his education at Cepean school, at 
that time under the direction of the Reverend 
Mr. Gilpin. Te was removed, about the year 
4173, to Winchester, a seminary which de- 
servedly ranks with Westminster and Eton.— 
Wharton was at that time head-master ; and 
owing to the discipline which he maintained, 
and the reputation of himself and assistants for 
unrivalled telents, Winchester was beginning, 
at this period, to take the lead as a public se- 
minary. Dr. Addington, however, did not 
conceive the education of his son as yet com- 
pleted for College ; and accordingly removed 
him from Winchester to Dr. Goodenough’s, 
ut Ealing, whence he fiually repaired to Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

It may naturally be supposed, that the very 
close intimacy which subsisted between Dr. 
Addington and the Eart of Chatham, was ex- 
tended, in some degree, to the other branches 
of the two families. ‘The young Pitts and Ad- 
dingtons became almost domesticated together ; 
and between William Pitt aud the present Lord 
Sidmouth a basis of intimacy was founded, 
which soon ripened into the most steadfast 
friendship, and led ultimately to the aggran- 
disement and public reputation of the present 
subject 6f our remarks. 

Mr. Addington was destined by his father for 
the bar: Lord Chatham had made choice of the 
same profession for his son William. By this 
coincidence of professional pursuits, they be- 
came still more united; they entered at in- 
coln’s Inn at the same time, and eat commons 
together preparatory to being called to the 
bar. 

The talents of Mr. Pitt, however, were such 
as, ina few years, to command the adiniration 
of the kingdom; and, seconded by many fa- 
vourable events, to raise him to the highest 
elevation of official dignity. It was not in the 
character of this illustrious minister to be un- 
mindful of his friends, and Mr. Addington was 
not slow in availing himself of opportunities to 
distinguish himself in the same career of life.— 
By family interest and connections, Mr. Ad- 
dington secured himself the Recordership of 
Devizes, a borough in Wiltshire: this office 


led the way for a seat in Parliament for the 
same place ; and no sooner had Mr. Addington 
obtained a political character, than he expe- 
rienced the effects of the kindness of his illys- 
trious friend. 

Mr. Pitt, almost immediately, appointed 
him a Lord of Trade and Plantations ; and the 
way was fast opening for him to other honours, 
Mr. Addington soon distinguished himself asa 
parliamentary debater, and by a species of elo. 
quence no less mild than persuasive, no leg 
forcible than elegant and chaste—strenuously 
attached to the party and politics of Mr. Pitt, 
he defended them ina manner which at once 
did honour to his understanding, without im. 
peaching his integrity and independence. In 
this concurrence with the sentiments of his pa: 
tron, there was no servility. Mr, Addington, 
indeed, has uniformly exhibited the rare ex. 
ample of a statesman without being a partisan; ' 

Mr. Addington declaimed, in a manner the 
most strenuous and impressive, against that po. 
litical monster, the Coalition—and he was no 
less severe against the India Bill of Mr. Fox: 
from his first appearance in Parliament until 
he was chosen Speaker, he almost constantly 
engaged and signalised himself in every debate 
of moment. At the melancholy era of the 
King’s illness, Mr. Addington evinced the most 
warm attachment to his Sovereign, united, as 
it then was, with the most perfect love and 
venération for the constitution; and, it wat 
about this period that the most brilliant career 
of his fortane opened. 

Mr. Grenville, now Lord Grenville, was, at 
this time, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
when, upon some political changes, it was 
judged expedient to confer a peerage upon him, 
and place in his hands the seals of Secretary of 
State. Mr. Pitt resolved to fill the vacant 
chair with his friend Mr. Addington. The 
good old principle had Jong been departed from, 
of elevating to that dignity some active, inde- 
pendent country member; and the Speaker 
was now mest commenly chosen from amongst 
the gentlemen of the Long Robe. The talents 
of a lawyer were judged essential to the office 
integrity, independence, and the mere routine 
of common information, were held insufficient, 
without somewhat of that technical legal skill, 
and official habit, which an education for thé 
bar must obviously supply. 

On Monday, July 8tb, Marquis Graham, 
after a warm eulogy upon the character, ta 
lents, and pecaliar qualifications of Mr. Ad- 
dington, moved, ‘ that he should take the 
chair.”—The late Lord Meadip proposed sit 
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. Gilbert Elliot, and, upon a division, the num- 


bers appeared, for Mr. Addington 215—for 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, 142—Majority 73. 

Mr. Addington now assumed this elevated 
office; the first, unquestionably, in parliamen- 
tary dignity ; though not one of much rank and 
importance ina political light. 

This session of parliament soon expired ; but, 
upon the convocation of the next, Mr. Adding- 
ton was unanimously re-elected. 

Itis impossible to coveta fairer scene of pub- 
lic life than that which was uniformly exhi- 
pited by Mr. Addington whilst he filled the 
chair of the House of Commons. The first 
quality of a Speaker is to watch with perpe~ 
tual jealousy over the privileges of the House, 
and to guard them against usurpation and in- 
fringement by the other branches of the legisla- 
ture. Mr. Addington was peculiarly quali- 
fied for this dignity, if only for his active exer- 
cise of this branch ef his business. There are 
many records on the Journals of the House, of 
the vigilance and jealousy with which the 
Speaker watched and repelled every attempt 
which, even in the most constructive and remote 
sense, that might affect the privileges of the 
Commons. Mr. Addmgton was here strenuous 
and always upon the alert. Nor was he less 
eninently happy in the exercise of the other 
functions of his office. He was strictly impar- 
tial in his condnct towards the several speakers 
during the debate; his eye was not constantly 
on the treasury-bench ; he did not pretend to 
find order alone in this happy seat, and disorder 
on the opposite row ; he assigned no precedence 
but what was regular and just, and whoever 
first caught his eye, was the speaker for the 
time. Joined to this impartiality, which de- 
servedly procured for him the good-will of both 
parties of the House, and gave a dignity and 
weight to his office, which, under the exercise 
of other hands, it not unfrequently wanted, 
Mr. Addington combined a manner the most 
mild, persuasive, complacent—a manner in 
which was observable the most exceileat tem- 
per, habitual good-nature, and an urbanity and 
polish of behaviour which designated the gen- 
tlentan and the courtier. Yet, with all these 
qualities, which invite intrusion and imposi- 
tion, Mr. Addington was not deficient in those 
which belong to steadfastness and dignity ; 
which give to character firmness, and make the 


sweetness and compliancy of temper not incon-} 


sistent with the practice of sterner virtues.— 
The House of Commons, whilst Mr. Addington 
presided init, at once felt his authority with 
Feverence, aud submitted to it with eagerness 


and from choice. They “respected the man 
whom they loved, and felt secure and happy 
under his lenient controul. 
' It is the practice of whoever occupies the 
official seat of the House, to keep up with the 
several members a habit not only of public’ 
friendship and acquaintance, but likewise of 
domestic intimacy: for this purpose, during 
every session of parliament, the Speaker 
gives his public dinners, to which the mem- 
bers of the Honse of Commons are alone in- 
vited. Into these familiar parties, Mr. Ad- 
diagton first introduced certain rules and 
maxims; which at once preserved their con- 
viviality and harmony, and produced a happy 
combination of society, which was not to be 
met with at any other table than the Speaker's. 
It was the first rule to banish all political 
discourse ; to drop the dusiness of the day, and 
the intrigue of the hour; togive respiie to the 
animosity of jarring minds ; to soften the hatred, 
and banish the acrimony, of party-contentions. 
It was at these friendly parties, therefore, that 


‘a society was to be found of whatever was emi- 


nent in the state for power, for rank and talent, 
for learning, humour, wit. Social, contribu- 
tions were levied, without distinction, from 
both sides of the House; the Whig here mixed: 
with the Tory ; and the happy occupant of the 


treasury-bench, with his most acrimonious and 


obstinate rival. Mr. Pittand Mr. Fox knew 
each other as private acquaintances, and en- 
joyed the society of each other with its proper’ 
zest. The conversation (as politics were ba- 
nished) turning chiefly upon subjects. on which 
party could preduce no difference of opinion 
or conflict of interest, was the most brilliant 
and animating that imagination could suggest. 
Great minds had here the relaxation of friend- 
ship, and were eager to deposit their enmities 
on the enjoyment of the convivial board. 

The more prominent and public conduct of 
Mr. Addington, whilst Speaker, necessarily 
comprehends such a variety of official and par- 


liamentary business, that it is here HIE ? 


to give even a slight review of it, 

Upon the celebrated question being agitated’ 
—of the right of the House of Commons to con- 
tinue from session to session, notwithstanding a 
dissolution, the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Addington eyieced his deep knowledge of. 
the privileges of the House, and his perfect, 
comprehensio« of its constitutional powers.— 
This speeed was highly complimented by all 


partiesy and a more splendid display of elo-- 


quence has rarely been made, than upon this 
dry and intricate subject, 
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Upon the question of the Slave Trade, Mr. 
Addington supported the side which was ad- 
verse to the abolition. His object was not to 
Abolish, but to amend; not to prohibit slavery, 
but to guard against the abusesof it. Mr. Ad- 
dington steered a middle course. He professed 
himself aware of the inhumanity of the Slave 
Trade in many particulars, but he conceived 
that complaints of this sort might easily be re- 
medied ; that regulations might be suggested 
by which the person and property of the slave, 
under certain obvious qualifications, might be 
as securely protected in the West India Islands 
as in England—that slavery might be stripped 
of its horrors, and still suffered to continue—- 
that the negroes who cultivated the islands 
were no further slaves than as they were the 
objects of cruelties and oppressions which they 
had been said to undergo—that servitude was 
their lot in their own country, and that what 
we called emancipation and liberty, were to 
them sounds without meaning—that, therefore, 
if we could prevent the recurrence of those 
cruelties and acts of oppression, we should do 
much more than if we gave the Africans liber- 
ty; and it was obvious that this was to be 
done, without abolition. A restricted trade 
under certain regulations, (which Mr. Adding- 
ton proposed) he contended, would answer 
every purpose that humanity and the interest 
of the state required. 

Such was the conduct of Mr. Addington upon 
the Slave Trade. A man of more liberal views, 
and of a more extensive humanity, both in 
practice and principle, does not exist than Mr. 
Addington: let those, therefore, who have lei- 
sure, reconcile these contradictions of cha- 
-racter. 

"After having filled the chair of the House 
of Commons nearly fourteen years, a more 
splendid political career was suddenly epen- 
ing to Mr. Addington. We believe it was as 
unexpected on his part, as it was certainly on 
the part of the public. 

In 1809, the ministry, of which Mr. Pitt was 
at jhat time the head, thought necessary to pro- 
pose to his Majesty some regulations respecting 
the Irish Roman Catholics. It is now well un- 
derstood that they proposed a complete eman- 
cipation to that bedy, aod the modification of 
tithes in Ireland. The Union having been 
chiefly effected by the Roman Catholics, the 
ministry had promised, as a compensation for 
their services, to do all that Jay in their power 
to effect their full admission to the common pri- 
vileges of the state. Upon the obligation of 


this promise, they proposed it to the King; 


but his Majesty’s conscience was alarmed, and 
he refused, with warmth and firmness, to heark- 
en to any proposition of the kind. Mr, Pitt 
and his associates immediately tendered their 
resignations, which were accepted. 

The public curiosity was now upon the watch 
to discover who was to be the successor. The 
negotiation with his Majesty was conducted 
with great secresy. The Duke of Kent lent 
his equipage to Mr. Addington, for the purpose 
of concealment; and almost every ministerial 
arrangement was .full and complete, before a 
well-founded surmise had spread abroad, 

Upon the production of the new list of imi- 
nisters, there was much surprise. However, 
the mild and benevolent habits of Mr, Adding- 
ton, joined to his well established reputation 
for talents and political sagacity, were suffi- 
cient pledges to the public, that, upon the score 
of tenderness to the liberties of the subject, and 


the general happiness of the state, they had 


every thing to hope from his ascendancy. 

This favourable opinion of the new ministry 
was augmented daily, and by no other act 
more than by one which very speedily fol- 
lowed their accession to office—the Peace of 
Amiens. 

This peace has excited only one regret, which 
is, that those who made it were unable to keep 
it. While it was strenuously supported by Mr. 
Pitt, and, of course, by the ministry of the 
day, it was no less fiercely attacked by the 
Windham and Grenviile party. When asked 
by Mr. Windham what we had gained by this 
peace, Mr. Addington made the memorable re- 
ply :—‘* I will tell the Right Honourable 
Gentleman what we have gained by it; we 
have gained all that we have not lost.” 

_The session of Parliament in which Mr. Ad- 
dington first became minister, was soon wound 
up, and a dissolution immediately took place, 
Te the honour of Mr. Addington it must ever 
be recorded, that he here almost denied him- 
self the common patronage of the treasury, or 
at least abstained from all those corrupt prac- 
tices, and overawing means of influence, to 
procure parliamentary returns, which none of 
his predecessors had the delicacy to avoid. He 
made a resolution not to interfere in any of the 
elections, and this resolution he religiously ob- 
served, Government was not suffered to inter. 
fere in any single contest; and the treasury 
and independent candidate met, for the first 
time, on an equal footing. 

Parliament thus freely chosen, was, to its 
honour, favourable to the minister and his 
party, War, however, soon became the cla- 
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mour of the day. Mr. Addington made every 
struggle to maintain the peace ; but he was, at 
Jength, compelled to demolish the corner-stone 
of his fame, and deface the fairest of his works. 
Unquestionably, no censure can be imputed to 
Mr. Addington ; for the war was in a moment 
almost as popularas the peace had hefore been. 

Mr. Pitt appeared in Parliament, and de- 
fended the rupture with France; but he soon 
yetired from public business, on the score of ill 
health. The busy period of Mr. Addington’s 
life now commenced. Invasion was threatened, 
an? it was necessary to take precautions against 
it. For this purpose, the Army of Reserve 
was projected; a method of recruiting, which, 
notwithstanding its expence, produced more 
men ina shorter period than any of the boasted 
projects of his successors, Mr. Addington, 
moreover, was the first to call out and animate 
those loyal corps, to whom England owes 
much of her present security—we allude to the 
volunteers. 

In the very midst of this career of deserved 
popularity, the ground was loosening under the 
feet of the minister, and his political existence 
every moment threatened. The sunshine and 
support of Mr. Pitt's countenance were sud- 
denly withdrawn ; the alienation of that gen- 
tleman was visible in the sneer of Mr. Canning, 
and the taunt of Mr. Huskisson. The mem- 
bers, most in the confidence of Mr. Pitt, were 
seen embodied ina formidable phalanx ; and 
wanted only their leader to put himself at their 
head, to threaten the treasury-bench with a 
formidable; assault. To save his power, Mr. 
Addington disdained any compromise of his 
Not unmindful, however, of what 
he owed to his illustrious friend, he offered to 
admit him to a more than equal participation 
of power, to resiga his own seat to him, and 
accept an office in his administration. Lord 
Melville was employed to negotiate between 
them: hut Mr. Pitt refused, at that time, to 
come into power without associating the Gren- 
villes and Mr. Windham with him—a party 
which had uniformly treated Mr. Addington 
with an acrimony and contempt beyond the or- 
dinary bounds of political licence. Mr. Ad- 
dington now conceived himself justified indraw- 
ing back his negotiation, and stood upon the 
basis of his own integrity. The services he 
had done, and was capable of rendering to his 
country ; his sufficiency for his office ; his po- 
pularity, confidence with the King; and re- 
solving to appeal to his strength in both Houses 
of Parliament. 

An open war was now declared between the 


two parties; Mr. Pitt, however, notwithstand- 
ing his own personal weight, and the extent of 
his influence in the country, would not have 
prevailed with ease, but for the assistance 
which, in this common object—that of dispos- 
sessing the minister of the day—was tendered 
to him by the Foxites. The gentlemen of that 
party united with him in an opposition to the 
military measures of Mr. Addington, and upon 
a preconcerted debate, asa trial of strength, the 
majority of Mr. Addington was so extremely 
small inthe Commons, that he resigned without 
waiting an issue in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Pitt was now reinstated in full power, 
but the associates in his victory were not ad- 
mitted as the partners of hisspoils The posi- 
tive dislike of the King, as it was known,, ex- 
cluded the party of Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Addington retired with the general re- 
gret of the people: they feared lest his mild 
and indulgent sway should he succeeded by 
stern and arrogant controul. Pitt was esteemed, 
but not loved; Addington was both. 

Upon his retreat, however, his Majesty cre- 
ated hima Peer, by the title of Viscount Sid- 
mouth; and presented him with a splendid do- 
main in Richmond Park. He had obtained, 
whilst in office, the Clerkship of the Pelis in 
Ireland for his eldest son. 

Lord Sidmouth was not, however, ‘long left 
in retirement. At the special ertreaty of the 
King, he resumed an office in the Cabinet ; one 
of dignity and official weight, though not of 
much political activity. He was here consi- 
dered as the prime adviser, and most confiden- 
tial servant of the King; and, it is believed 
that the friends of Mr. Pitt were both jealous 
and afraid of his influence. Such, however, 
was his high sense and honour, his constituti- 
onal integrity, and love both for the people 
and the King, that no private influence was 
ever suspected to be capable of his abuse. 

Upon the death of Mr. Pi:t, when his mi- 
nistry was dissolved, Lord Sidmouth retired 
with them, but only to be replaced. 

When the Grenville administration was form- 
ed, Lord Sidmouth (it is believed at the earnest 


‘entreaty and positive command of the King) 


consented to occupy, in their Cabimet, the of. 
fice of Lord President of the Council. 

The history of this ministry is fresh in the 
minds of all. The cause of their retreat is also 
known. It is equally well ‘known, that Lord 
Sidmouth wholly dissented from their measures 
with respect to the Irish Roman Catholics ; and 
that, on account of his associates persisting in 
this measure, he tendered his resignation to the 
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King. Shortly after, his Majesty dismissed the 
Grenville administration; 2nd Lord Sidmouth, 
though not involved in theircal pability, thought 
fit to retire with them. 

Upon the agitation of the causes of their dis- 
~ maissal in the House of Lords, Lord Sidmouth 
explained them with that candour and simpli- 
city, which are the peculiar marks of his cha- 
racter. 

Since this occurrence, Lord Sidmouth has 
not been very active as a politician, and not 
at all officious as a partisan. He has kept 
aloof, with dignity, from the squabbles of both 
sides. 

Considered as a private character, a more 
pleasing review of domestic life could not be 
offered than that which Lord Sidmouth affords, 
He is married, and has several children: he has 


a very affluent private fortune, and employs it 
in expenditure not unworthy his rank. A map 
who has much cultivated letters, and of an ex. 
cellent taste, can never be lost in retirement, 


It is thus with Lord Sidmouth, and though . 


there is little doubt he must occupy some minis. 
terial office, yet it is not to be coneluded that 
the leisure of such a man will be without its 
fruits. 

The family of Mr. Addington are all well 
provided for. His brother, the Right Honour- 
able Hiley Addington, filled a high office under 
his brother’s administration, and that.of Lord 
Grenville. He is a man of talents, and greatly 
respected for his private virtues, and gentle. 
manly conduct. A sister of Lord Sidmouth’s js 
married to Mr. Bragge Bathurst, the preseng 


member for Bristol. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ADVICE TO ALDERMEN AND CORPORATE BODIES. 


_ AS in logic, the greater contains the less, so 
in addressing myself most ostensibly to your 
Worships, 1 shall not confine myself exclu- 
sively to those who are distinguished by the ci- 
vic gown, but shall range from the high and 
mighty mayor, to the humble bell-man of the 
corporation, who continues to make as much 


noise as any of you, in the way of his calling 3 


and, in descending the staircase, shall pause on 
each step to offer a few hints. 

As to the lord mayor of the metropolis, he is 
already supplied with a City remembrancer, in 
case he should forget himself; though indeed, 
after the proof of his abilities{in counting the 
hobnails, one would suppose that a city remem- 
brancer would be as unnecessary as a city fool ; 
which office, it is said, has been laid aside for 
some years, either from motives of economy, 
as supposing it useless, or froma conviction 
that there were many of the corporatian dis- 
posed to perform that part without a salary. 

As to my friends in provincial cities, and in 
- the smaller towns, I shall hope to be indulged 
by them witha few moments conversation. In 
the first place, you must recollect that vou 
are the greatest man in the town ; a truth which 
you will have so many. opportunities of con- 
templating, during the year in which you wield 
the mace, that I hope you will never forget it. 
*Tis true, there cannot be two kings in Brent- 


ford, and therefore your successor will be dis- 
posed to cantend the point, in asserting his own 
temporary claim ; but you must remember the 
proverb, “ once a captain, always a captaia:” 
and though you are obliged to: yield up the ia- 
signia of office, be careful to let your neigh- 
bours know that you think yourself as great as 
when you filled the civic chair in all the pomp 
of corporate majesty. 

_ There are many old stories, which,. since the 
days of Joe Miller, have been a kind of droits 
attached to your office ; such as the ‘* mash of 
bran to entertain the old mare.” These are 
stories which your grandfather (if you had one) 
has often laughed at, not forgetting the reply 
of the clown, who, on being requested repeat- 
edly to take off his hat before his Worship, as 
he was a mayor, answered with some naivete, 
or perhaps affected wit, ‘‘ cry you mercy! I 
thoft he’d been an ass.” Another proof of 
acute judgment in your worshipful brother 


hood has been lately told of the chief magis- — 


trate of a borough bordering on the Channel, 
where the tower of the church had been for 


some time the leading sea-mark. The com- © 


manding officer of the squadron off Dungeness 
having requested, by letter, that the tower 
might be whitewashed, to make it more con- 
spicuous in hazy weather, his judicious wor- 
ship consented to the whitewashing, but wished 
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to know of what colour! There is an old say- 
ing, “ you may as well hang a dog, as give him 
a bad name:” In reference to this, as the 
world seem to have agreed in fixing to your of- 
fice even a proverbial stupidity, it would be 
useless, perhaps in many cases impossible, to 
do away the impression. 

What you want in sense, you must make up 
in greatness, and if you are selling a halfpenny 


due regard to the dignity of the magistrate, he 
was several times warned by the attending con- 
stable to say ‘* your worship ;”’ and on being 
discharged with a reprimand, he was again 
cautioned, that whenever he sbould come in 
future before the same personage, he should 
recollect it was necessary to address him in the 
same respectful manner. In the course of the 


day, asale took place, when the sitting magis- 
yorth ef pins, a breast of mutton, or a blister- || trate stood up with a hammer !—The guondam 


ing plaister, be careful to shew yourself ¢he || prisoner was present, and in due time asto- 
nayor /—indeed, if you know how to look || nished the tribe of jews and brokers, with— 
tharp after the main chance, you may find |] ‘‘sixpence more, you worship! a shilling more, 
your civic dignity a foot-stool to more solid |} your worship!’ The story becoming known, 
alvantages ; the name is every thing, and every || the room was convulsed with laughter, and it 
old woman in the parish will buy her snuff at || was some years before his worship could rub it 
your shop, in order to gossip with Mrs. May- || off. 
oress. If you really are a clever fellow, as it some- 
You, Mr. Alderman, are a mayor-expect- || ¢imes happens, you stand no great chance of 
aot, or, in other words, you are one of the|} being elected mayor, as, by a kind of elective 
blocks from which a mayor is to be fashioned |} attraction and repulsion, all corporate bodies 
every year. As in London, and in some other || seem afraid of a genius that knows more than. 
tities, your office makes you a magistrate, or |] themselves ; though there may arise certain oc-. 
at least opens your way to the bench, you are |{ casions, on which your services will be speci- 
ofcourse, by virtue of your mandamus, a spick || fically required, such as to help them out of a 
md span new Esquire. This, indeed, is a title || hobble, or to act as a kind of memorandum, to 
asumed by every man not behind a counter, or || book to Mr. Mayor, when any great folks vi- 
behind a carriage, but a title to which you|] sit the corporation. On the latter occasion, 
havealegal claim. In old times, the title of || you must be careful in your mode of giving 
Gentleman was thought an honourable one, but |} your hints to his worship, as, from the rapid 
nwa days, it has so few claimants (as a title || whirl of his ideas, he may perhaps give your 
ofaddress I mean) that I have often been dis- |] hints to his high and mighty visitors. A story 
pued to give my fellow-citizens credit for their |/*of this kind is told, though perhaps you may 
nodesty, in shunning an appellation to which |} have already seen it in some of the cheap col- 
they did not think themselves entitled : how-|/ lections of wit and anecdote, which, by their 
ter, I have since been led to think that its in- || rapid dissemination amongst all classes, have 
| discriminate use, may have rendered it less an |! rendered John Bull as famous for repartee as 
dhject of ambition. I recollect some years || he was formerly for beef and pudding. Once 
40, at the Old Bailey, a fellow of the most |} ona time, in the reign of a certain king of 
backguard and squalid appearance, was tried || England, the heir apparent, a gay youth, was 
fr picking the pocket of a livery-servant in || on a tour theough his papa’s dominions, and 
Puumtree-street. An old apple-woman, in her |! having stopped unexpectedly at a corporate 
tidence, declared that she saw the genileman 


town, it was thought necessary to receive him 


walking from Russel-street to St. Giles’s.— |] with a speech. As Mr Mayor was nof re-- 
4 “What gentleman ?” she was asked. ‘* That|! markable for the knowledge or practice of 
fatleman,” pointing to the prosecutor. Then |} courtly eloquence, it was determined, on the 
the saw the gentleman follow him and pick his|| spur of the moment, that a learned alderman, 


peket. ** What gentleman?” she was again || who had often astonished them at both court 
wked, “ The gentleman at the bar !”—As|| and vestry, by a detail of what he would say— 
yu have, therefore, nothing to do with the || ‘aye, to the king himself, ifso be his Majesty, 
une of gentleman, stick fast to that of esquire ; || ‘¢ God bless him! would make he a: privy- — 
ad, to preserve your dignity, you must also |} ‘ counsellor.”—Stop—where was I?—aye, it 
tenacious in appropriating that of * your || was determined that this same alderman, who 
worship 3" —though even this may be carried se}; had been once to London too, should act the 
htas to be ridiculous. A fellow had been! part of Z'lappsr to his worship. On being ad- 
wought befure a late worthy alderman of this|| mitted to the presence of the royal visitor, Mr. 
ous city, for a midnight brawl: not paying || Mayer Lung duwa his head in expressive silence, 
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when his right hand man whispered to him 
** to hold up his head and look like a man.” — 
This hint produced the effect of rousing the 
mayor, though without awakening his senses, 
for he immediately bawled out, ‘* hold up your 
-head, and look like a man.” The prompter, 
astonished at this opening, exclaimed in rather 
a loud whisper, ‘* what the devil are you 
about.””—Mr. Mayer, like a faithful echo, re- 
peated this very pertinent question to his royal 
highness, when the alderman, vexed at the bad 
success of his second hint, peevishly whispered, 
‘if you go on at this rate, you'll ryin us all, 
by God.” The intelligent mayor again repeated 
this very striking denunciation with an air of 
magisterial grace,w hilst his address so ill-timed, 
though perhaps well applied, became a source 
of laughter to the hearers, but of never-ending 
ebagrin to the loyal corporation, who, what- 
ever might bave been their private opinions, 
were by no means disposed to give them the 
sanction of public avowal. 

When any motion of consequence is expected 
in your conclave, you must always attend with 
a speech ready cut and dry; only if you should 
happen to be late in your attendance, it may 
be as well just to enquire what motion is before 
the Court, before you venture to open your 
stores of oratory. 

A worthy, alderman having come prepared 
for a vote of thanks to the old ministry, anda 
motion of congratulation to a new one, seized 
the opportunity of a finale being pnt to a fit of 
coughing, which occupied the Court at his en- 
trance, to catch the eye of the chair, and thus 
addressed him: ‘* Mr. Mayor, I say Mr. Mayor 
“© and Gemmen, I say I come prepared on this 
“‘ here change, for though I approve, I say 
‘ approve of those who have performed their 
*¢ office well, yet d’ye mind me, Mr. Mayor, 
** T say when a body is worn out, Mr. Mayor, 
*¢ and has no longer a Kond of unien, why then 
‘+ Mr. Mayor, though they have done the best 
** in their day, yet I don’t see why we should 
‘not try new ones—new ones J say, Mr. 
** Mayor new brooms sweep clean, Mr. 
** Mayor.” This eloquent speech, so well-timed, 
was received with high applause, as the mo- 
tion actually in consideration by the Court was 
the necessity of purchasing new brooms, the 
old ones being worn out ;—yet still the caution 
is necessary, as you may perhaps not be so for- 
tunate in a random application. 

As cemmon councilman, though inferior to 
the alderman, yet you have many advantages 
the bumble livery from which you sprung 


—you have a more stilish gown, are nearer the 
good things on feasting days, and may perha 
be fortunate enough to arriye at the high de, 
gree of deputy in your ward! This is a pitch 
of civic grandeur which must never be forgotten 
as long as oil and canvas shall endure : there. 
fore employ a painter instantly to represent 
you in your flowing robes, with a sufficient 
quantity of gold-lace on your snuff-coloured 
waistcoat, and a letter in your hand addressed 
to Mr. Deputy Sugar-Plumb, of Bashaw, or 
Portsoking Ward, If you arean economist, 
by applying to Harp-alley, you may perhaps 
find a decent likeness ready-made at half-price ; 
and the porter in your warehouse with his 
marking brush can easily alter the superscrip. 
tion of the letter to your own address, 

If you wish to immortalize your greatness by 
more durable materials than canvas, and yet 
have not patience to wait for that posthumous 
fame which shall hand you down to posterity 
on a tomb-stone, there is a bright example be. 
fore yg, not a hundred miles frem Guildhall; 
send down a new tomb-stone for your father’s 
grave, should it be in Cumberland or any other 
county, with an epitaph informing the gaping 
reader, that it was erected by “* his son, a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of the City of London,” 

You will all recollect that London is a micro 
cosm, a kind of epitome of the whole world: 
therefore, as you are so well qualified to rule 
the one, itisa natural consequence that you 
must be equally well prepared ¢o conduct the 


.other. You will therefore always seize an op- 


portunity of introducing uncommon subjects 
before your common halls ; it is quite unnece 
sary that you should understand the subject, 
it is enough if you can speak upon it, therefore 
whether it is a battle or a treaty of peace, 
your plan is to find fault with it in toto, and 
by askinga number of questions which there is 
nobody there to answer, you will arrive at the 
character of a tiptop speechifier. f 
Though as liverymen, you cannot all be com 
mon councilmen or deputies, yet there are 
many snug sops for ambition in your own com, 
panies and halls;—now, when I talk of sops, 
I dare say many of you who are bookelarned, 
envy the first fellow who ever got a sop! 1 
mean that three-headed Cerberus, Heavens! 
three heads, and every head a mouth! what 
destruction would he have made at a city feast? 
one mouth for turbot, one fot turtle, and ove 
ready for a smoking slice pf the fat haunch,— 
then the advantage of hobnobbing with three 
friends at once, or of calling for a plate of bot 
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=| pudding from one end of the table, whilst you |{ mises are not to be attended to, Sit down and 
e are nodding ‘* good health” to my lord mayor, || help yourselves. —There, much good may it do 
Ds or the master warden at the other. you.—I hope you kepta good look-out, and 
es Ding dong! ding dong! Make way there ;|/ have still some of the best wine left under the 
ch here come the constable, beadles, and town-|| sideboard. You must be far out in your reck- 
en crier. Gentlemen, the feast is overs nothing|| oning indeed, if you have not some good port 
t= left for you but the broken victuals. ’Tis true, |} under your lee. So, good night :—I’ll e’en 
at Ipromised to notice you all in your places, but |] stagger home ! 

at dare say you all know that great men’s pro- 

ed 

or 

st, ON IMAGINARY CONSEQUENCE, 

ps 

his THAT mankind in general judge from ap- ,,ionable mania; their balls, masquerades; con- 


ip- pearance only, the experience of each day is ||certs, petit soupees, and all the other species of 
sufficient to convince us; yet I believe, if we |/dissipations, which are the everlasting topics 


by were to look rather closer into the matter, we ||of the diurnal prints, ate not-given for the plea- 
yet should find, that in the greater part of these ||sure they afford, but for the sake of displaying 
ous instances, the appearances would prove deceit- |}a pride and ostentation which ought to be con- 
ity ful. A passion for swaggering, or endeavour- ||cealed, rather than thus shamefully exposed. 

be- ing to appear of more importance in the world Having read in the papers, while on an ex- 
ls than rank in life or abilities entitle them |{cursion in the country, that the daughter of an 
er’s to, seems to pervade the general mass of so- || old friend of mine (a merchant in Philpet-lane) 
her ciety ; and although this desire of gaining con- || was married to a nobleman, on my return to 
ing | sequence often leads people into the most ridi- || town, I hastened to offer my congratulations 
ems culous situations, its influence seems rather to |}uponso important anevent. I found Mr. L. 
.” increase than diminish :—nay, it is become so |] as usual in his counting-house, in no one respect 
CTOs universal, that scarcely any attempts are made || altered from the plain honest man 1 had always 
Md: tostem this tide of folly. Good old English || known him to be. ‘* I thought my friend,” 


rule soicety, which formerly led tradesmen and their || said he, in answer to my inquiries, ‘* that you 
you wives to associate together, when the business ||‘ had known me better than to suppose that 
t the ofthe day was ended, without ceremony or dis- |}** the mere power of calling a lord my son-in- 
op- guise, isnow no more.—At present every one ||‘‘ law could make me a pinthe happier. I 
jects tries to outdo his neighbour in extravagance || ‘‘ view him asa man, without regard to his 
Ces and profusion—they boast as proudly of their}/** rank; for nobility, in my opinion, unless 
ject, ecllar, their house in the country, or their en- |] ‘¢ it is allied to worth, is rather a disgrace than 


fore gagements, as a nobleman; and uo longer being 
ace, ableto bear the fatigue attendant on business, 
and Jj they leave it to the care of indifferent people, 
re i who promote it only as it may conduce to their 
tthe J own interest: yet many in climbing this hill 
: fallere they attain the summit, gaining only 
Com the honourable distinction of seeing their names 
are 7 in print with the old Roman characters of 
com, | whereas before them. 

SOpS, Private gentlemen, who used to live com- 
raed; | fortably among their tenants and friends in the 
yt I country, must now have a town house and car- 
veus! | tiages, although they mortgage every acre of 
what } their land, and ruin their posterity ; they rush 
east?) into every vice, for the sake of being fashion- 
1 ov | able, till the gaming-table teaches them a les- 
chy son which comes too late to redeem them from 


‘San honour to its possessor. I wish my girl 
‘“* had made a different choice, for though Lord 
‘¢ R—— has no very bad qualities that I have 
‘¢ heard of, his foibles are numerous, and his 
‘* virtues are solely of the negative kind. To 
‘¢ say the truth (notwithstanding appearances) 
*¢ this alliance has been productive of more un- 
easiness tome than pleasure. Lord R—— 
‘‘ happened to see Elizabeth at Brighton last 
‘summer, and being attracted by the beauty 
‘+ of her person, wasled to make some inquiries 
‘respecting her family and fortune, and the 
“ report of my wealth proved so much to his 
‘6 satisfaction, that he immediately commenced 
‘¢ his addresses to her. The truth is, that iny 
‘lord, who is nearly forty, has, by his extra- 
‘* wagance, been obliged to mortgage his estate 
poverty and contempt. ‘* for very considerable sums, and this oppor- 
of hot Nor are the nobility less subject to this fash- {| ‘* tunity of redeeming them, for no other sacri- 
Ne, XXIX,—Vol. IP. 42M 
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* fice than giving a fine girl his title, seemed [| which I could never make for any one. Ay 
** too eligible to be disregarded. My consent || ‘* for Philip, who was a beau before, he is 
“< was soon gained, for as Betty had set her || ‘‘ now one of the greatest fops in the kingdom, 
** heart on the match, and would not listen to |/ ‘* He has got, Sir, a vile habit of swaggering ; 
“ my entreaties, that she should choose a hus- |} “‘ and after one of these visits the fit comes on, 
‘+ band in her own station of fife, I thought it || ‘* and the details of his consequence among hig 
*« would be cruel to deny her my sanction. 1 || ‘‘ City connexions (in which he is too apt to 
“am sorry to add, that since -her marriage, || ‘‘ leave truth behind), have made him more 
““ Lady R has considered herself so far ele- |} ‘* enemies than he ever had friends. The sen- 
*¢ vated above her family, that we are quite |; ‘‘ sible are wearied with his folly, and the 
4 disregarded by her ; and if we receive an in- || “‘ foolish envy him, so that he is universally 


“ then, we consider it asa great condescension, || ‘* having acquired one new one that will take 
** Upon these occasions, I confess I am some- || ‘ any notice of him. His business he will no 
‘© times a little angry ; for the pride of my lord, || ‘* longer attend to; and I am fearful the only 
** and the vanity of my lady, leave Philip an4 || ‘* chance he has of making fashionable con- 
‘© T almost without notice : nay, even the pow- || ** nexions is among the chocofate-houses in 
** dered lacquies that wait on us, seem to view || ** St. James’s-street, where they will flatter 
**us with the utmost disdain—and to meet a{|*‘ him while his money lasts, and then send 


» sensible person at their table, who will enter \|‘* him back to the City for more. And now 
“* into a rational conversation, is a rarity to || ** my friend,” said he, “* do you think these 
*“‘ which I am almost unaccustomed. I am ]|‘‘ are things to congratulate me on?” I con- 
“afraid Elizabeth is pursuing a course of || fessed I did not. ‘* Nay, then,”’ said he, let me 
** folly and dissipation which will end in her || ‘* advise you—look a little more narrowly into 
* ruin: she has not asound understanding, and || ** circumstances before you attempt to form an 


“therefore plunges, without thenght, into ||‘ opinion, Depend upon it, appearances in 


“ every species of extravagance for the sake of || ** these times will never give you a Knowledge 
&* saining celebrity. I might indeed have been || ‘* of mankind, but may lead you into miscon- 
*< noticed by her if I would have eonsented to || ‘** ceptions, which the nicest discrimination 
** to have given up my old house for one of the |/ ** will hardly enable you to detect.” 
™ fashionable squares, but this is a sacrifice : 


THE FALSE TARANTATA. 
4 TALE—TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


THE bite of the tarantuta is said to occasion ||dresser by trade, and one of the most idle of 
an inflammation in the part of the bedy about j/that idle profession. He therefore scarcely 
the wound: in a few hours a dreadful and |/earned enough to keep a ragged jacket on his 
heavy sickness comes on, attended with a diffi- ||shoulders, ar a bit of bread in his enormous 
culty of breathing, and terminating in a general ||mouth, yet, forsooth, he must contrive to fall 
lassitude and faintness. The idle story of its ||/in love with one of the lasses who were em- 
effects being counteracted by music, is now ac- || ployed as vintagers. Her name was Midollay 
knowledged to have been a trick played by |/and although she was as black as the’ burnt 
certain impostors in Italy, in order to draw || crust ef arye loaf, yet she was both merry and 
money from credulous travellers, who were ||saucy, and with some reason, for she had got 
eager to witness the supposed consequences of ||a rich lover, no less than Romajuolo, the head 
the poison of this singular kind of spider. ||cook of a Neapolitan count. This would in- 
Those who are bitten, or who pretend to be || deed have driven some men to their wit’s end, 
so, are called Tarantati; and among these, || but it set Genasco’s wits a working like new 
none was ever more famous than a man named || wine: some men it would have driven mad in 
Ganasco, from the width of his jaws, and the ||earnest, but for Genasco, it drove him mad in 
contortions of his countenance during his pre- |/ jest, which is sometimes a great deal worse.— 
tended fits. Genasco was a vine-setter and So, having burnt and inflamed one of his hands, 


“+ vitation to dine in Portman-square, now and || ‘¢ disregarded among his eld friends, without Y 
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he shewed it to his companions, and declared ,, stantly upon his feet, and witha yell of appro- 
that he had been bitten bya tarantula. All of {| bation, cut capers in the air that would have 
them instantly crowded about him, expecting }| surprised Carduci himself. Every body was 
to see him seized with the usual convulsive || as frightened and delighted as any body could 
panting aud sickness ; he, however, waited un- || wish to be at such a spectacle; and Genasco’s 
til he perceived Midolla among them, and the: |] fame, as the most wonderful tarantata ever 
he pretended to be taken by a sudden faintness, |] known, spread far and near. No wonder if his 
sinking, like one expiring, upon the ground.— |] fame continued to increase, since leve and in- 
af Music was immediately called for, and, as the {| terest united to excite his exertions. He tra-- 
: peasants of Italy are none of them unprovided |} velled about the country, and Midolla, with 
with a guitar or a lute, music was not Jong |] her guitar, accompanied him. Money flowed = — 
| ‘wanting. But until Midolla, being prevailed || in apace ; and never were physician and patient 
upon to try her power, thrammed a little livel ||so happy in getting and sharing their fees to- 
air upon her instrument, every strain, both jjzether. But such luck was too good to last : 
merry and sad, seemed to have no effect. At || misfortune has set offin pursuit of Genasco just 
thesound of her guitar, Genasco slapped his {}at the very moment that he had forgotten her; 
| hands together, and, with a loud cry, jumped |] and, worse than all, it was in the figure of Ro- | 
upon his feet. She continued to play, while |] majuolo, head cook to a Neapolitan count, that 
be danced and leaped about; and never did any |] misfortune chose to dodge her dancing ‘victim 
face make such grimaces, nor ever was any || from town totown. Romajuolo, head cooktoa 
face so well made for grimaces as Genasco’s.— || Neapolitan count, and desperately in love with 
After the dancing fit had lasted a considerable |] the crusty Midolla, had armed himself with a 
4 time, he pretended to be quite exhausted for a }| long ladle anda carving-knife. Genasco mean- 
few moments, and then, as if he suddenly re- || time, and his melodious physician, had arrived at 
collected all that had happened, he threw him- |] the town of Cocenza—notice had been given of 


selfat the feet of Midolla, and having thanked || their arrival, and every soul was eager to see the 


her for the miraculous cure she had wrought || tarantata danced insuch perfection. Every fiddle 
4 aponhim, entreated her not to desert her pa- {]|in Cocenza was new strung; every fiddlestick 
tient, but on the return of his fit to administer |] was new rosined, but not a fidler in Cocenza 
that melodious remedy, which alone could recal {| could produce any effect upon the torpid Ge- 
his senses. Midolla, flattered by the effects of |] nasco; he would not deign to move a limb, or 


her skill, promised her musical assistance, and |}even to honour a full concert with any thing 
away she tripped to the thramming of her own || more than hig usual howl. And now Midolla 


guitar. Ia the mean time, the news spread |{ was preparing to exert her powerful instru- 
abroad that a vine-dresser had been bitten; |] ment, when, suddenly, the furious Romajuolo, 
that he had had one fit, and weuld probably |} leaping over the heads of the musicians, began 
dance the tarantatathe next day. The curious || to belabour the poor tarantata so unmercifully, 
asembled fromall parts. Genasco sickened in|] that he soon found his legs, but seemed much 


4 the morning, fell into a torpid state about || more inclined te run than todance. The head 


ae noon, and by the evening was as lifeless and |} cook of.a Neapolitan count was, however, not 
i senseless as it was necessary fora dancer of this |] to be served with such sauce; but seizing on 
4 tort. to become. A collection was made for || the trembling culprit by his white scarf, and - 


him, which amounted to a tolerable sum. He || hitting him another dreadful biow on the pos- .. 


4 4 was dressed in white ; bunches of grapes and || teriors with his ladle, he held him up to the 
ie bows of red, green, and yellow ribbons, were || company, who, if they delighted in grimaces, 
i hung about him ; over his shoulders was thrown || must have been delighted with those which the 
a awhite consecrated scarf, and his long straight || visage of Genasco had exhibited. Midolla 
ne black hair was combed over his face, which j}screamed, and the whole assembly was in an 
got | was painted with wine-lees. The musiciansof |] uproar. ‘* This is an impostor,” cried Roma- 
a the neighbourhood contended for the honour of || juolo, ‘ and I will make him confess it.”— 
‘f rousing him from his trance. Fiddles and flutes, || ‘‘ He must-be an impostor,” exclaimed all the 
cymbals and utes, hautboys, flageolets, bas- || disappointed fiddlers at once, “and he shall 
win toons, and hurdygurdies, all attempted this won- || confess it.” The head cook of a Neapolitan 
din derful resuscitation; but alas, they attempted || count drew forth his carving-knife, and the 
‘din it in vain: the greatest musician among them |] wretched Genasco instantly did confess it—cone 
oa all could obtainno more from him thana grunt. || fessed his imposture, fell upou his knees, and _ 


eit, But when Midolla, mindful of her promise, || roared aloud for mercy. But every fiddler, 
ouched the strings of her guitar, he jumped in- ||with uprais¢d fiddle-stick, roared out still 


i. 
| 


scarcely ever guided by the merit of the ob- 
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louder for his death; and had not a Magistrate 
of Cocenza been present, the poor devil would 
have been sacrificed to their revenge and Ro- 
majuolo’s jealousy. The Magistrate took 
charge of him; but the unfortunate Genasco 
almost regretted the protection thus afforded, 
when he found himself torn from the lovely 
Midolla, consigned to a prison, and condemned 
to stand in a sort of stocks, which held his 


feet fast, and bent his neck like a yoke. As 


for Midolla, she, like a treacherous hussey ag 
she was, sought and found safety in the arms of 
Romajuolo ; and it was not the least of Ge. 
nasce’s sufferings, that, as she was leaving the 
town with the head cook of a Neapolitan 
Count, she thrummed her guitar, and, witha 
sly laugh, requested the wretched tarantata, 
whose feet were wedged into a socket of oak, 
to honour her wedding with one of his best 
dances, 


HINTS TO THE RISING GENERATION, 


AS the formation of the national character 
has always been considered a matter of suffi- 
cient importance to engage the attention of the 
learned and eminent of all ages, no apology | 
need be offered for an humble endeavour to, 
draw the attention of the rising generation to) 
those abilities and accomplishments which have 
gained for the young men of these days a cele- 
brity which must inspire universal emulation. 

In the first place, it must be recollected, that 
as this is an enlightened age, more than ordi- 
nary care should be taken, to gain an insight 
into those sources, from which so proud a dis- 
tinction from our forefathers has arisen; and if 
this point should, after long investigation, re- 
main doubtful, you must recoilect, that much 
depends on sound, as well as subsiance; and 
that the former (if you have a plentiful flow of 
words) will always enable you to give an 
explanation of the term, which, as no one will 
be able to understand, so none can ever confute. 

With regard to abilities, if you should hap- 
pen to be somewhat deficient in this respect, 
(as is no uncommon case), you may console 
yourself by observing, that the public favour is 


ject; but that a title, a splendid fortune, or 
even what is termed a happy presence of mind, 
(which some of the old school, indeed, call 
impudence ), will always procure for you a 
distinction, which neither ability or good sense 
would ever entitle you to. 

Should your inclinations turn to oratory, I 
would advise yeu rather to use your abilities 
in those places where you think it may be of 
some service to you, than to employ them ina 
more numerous assembly, where, unless you 
are attached to a party, and are striving to get 
into place, it will be more for your advantage 
to sit still, and dispose of your vote to the best 


bidder. I think I need not gnard you against 


the folly of advocating the cause of patriotism, 
the age is too enlightened ever to adopt a 
course of that kind, and if you were really 
sincere in your professions, no one wonld be. 
lieve you; for, as Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 
shrewdly observes, ‘* even the common people 
‘* have found out the joke, and laugh at the 
“name of a patriot,’ Talk, therefore, of 
patriotism, but never practise it; keep an 
eye to your own interest, and if any foolish 
fellow should talk to you of Pym or Hampden, 
turn a deaf ear to him, and think on Sir Robert 
Walpole. 

Adopt the opinions of others, when they are 
in conformity with your own, as this will save 
you considerable trouble ; but if you wish to 
regulate the opinions of others by your own, 
assert every thing positively (however doubt, 
ful); for this is the only way to make your- 
self believed. 

As to literature, if you have any inclination 
or ability to pursue it, you may exercise your 
talents in writing sonnets for the newspapers in 
one name, and answering them in another, for 
this cannot fail to gain you reputation with the 
Ladies, and procure you the appellation of a 
fashionable man; or if you cultivate the pro- 
founder paths of history, glean from other 
authors, (but call it original composition), and 
work your fragments together, like a quack 
medicine, so as to conceal the ingredients of 
which it is composed ; by which means, if any 
of your readers skould recognize an old ac- 
quaintance, they will net be able to discover 
where they have seen it before, and conse- 
quently can not detect you. 

With regard to accomplishments, do not neg- 
lect so fashionable a one as swearing ; this is in 
universal repute; and if you should be told 
that it is practised by the lowest drayman that 
you see in the street, you may reply, that it is 
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an amusement. If you are tolerably strong, 
praciise the science a little yourself, it may 
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also used by the first Noblemen in the kingdom, 
and the argument will at least hold as good on 
your side, as on theirs. Learn also to drive 
your groom in style; and take care that your 
dress be so exactly like his, that no one shall be 
able to distinguish any difference between you. 

.As boxing (or, as it is more politely termed, 
pugilism) is so much in vogue, if you are able, 
do not fail to patronize one of our noted prize- 
fighters. Should the practice of it be attacked, 
assert that the age is degenerating into effemi- 
pacy, and can be only restored to its former 
vigour by such manly sports; and if this argu- 
ment does not prove sufficient, treat the appel- 
Jant with silent contempt; for I know not 
what other excuse you can offer for so brutal 


enable you to knock down some feeble, queru- 
lous, old watchman, should any such molest 
you on your return from midnight vigils. 

Drinking is another accomplishment, with 
which you must by no means be unacquainted ; 
when you are used to company, however, this 
will become instinctive; and if it should at 
first prove unpleasant to you to take such co- 
pious libations, be assured that practice will 
soon remedy this dislike, and, after you have 
been thrown under the table for some time, 
you will gain sufficient bottom to send others 
there in your turn. Drink more wine as it 
increases in price—this is the very acme of 
fashion, and must not be neglected. 

Let the fashion of your clothes be conformed 
to every whim of the moment, lest any -one 
should get a catalogue of your wardrobe; or, 
f you are sufficiently celebrated, invent a 
fashion of your own; in the form, be careful 
not to be guided by taste. Fashion, in this 
age, has nothing to do with taste; such ideas 
were fit only for the dark ages. It might not 
be amiss, perhaps, to adopt the idea of the 
famous Mr. Sk-ff-gt-on, who had just cloth 
enough dyed in the wool to make two coats, 
that his clothes should be of a different colour 
to those of every other person. 


Frequent public places, but do not attend to 


any performance ; lounge in the lobbies, or 
chat in the pit at the opera with your friends 
in the boxes—this should be your principal 
employment; you may also stare every modest 
woman out of countenance, and if you should 
ubserve any quict people, who seem to be en- 
tertained with «he representation, do not fail 
to disturb them by talking or laughing loud. 
If you think you can insult a person with.im- 
punity, be sure to do it; but never meddle 
with any one who seems likely to take you by 
the nose, or apply his foot to the seat of ho- 
nour; for this might strike a blow at your 
reputation, which would not be very easily 
remedied. 

Whenever you marry, instead of enquiring 
into the disposition or good qualities of the 
lady that you intend to make your wife, take 
care to learn the amount of her fortune, and 
the extent of her connections. If -she is hand- 
some, it may serve to make you fashionable ; 
but do not let that be your only inducement, 
for beauty is a marketable commodity, and 
should therefore be but a secondary considera- 
tion. But above all things never marry for 
love ; for if you do, your celebrity is lost for 
ever. To preserve this, you must be an indif- 
ferent husband ; eonjugal happiness (in the 
higher circles especially) has long been ex-' 
ploded. 

Whatever other maxims may be of service 
to you in the formation of your character, may 
be learat by observing the manners and customs 
of the fashionable world. These will afford 
you an inexhaustible fund for your imitation 
and practice ; and I have little doubt bat that 
you will gradually increase by such means to 
that pitch of excellence, which alone reaches 
to the perfection that I have described. Heed 
not, therefore, the snarls of cynics, or the rail- 
ings of misanthropy, but adhere pertinaciously 
to a line of conduct which is universally ap+ 
proved by the liberal and unprejudiced part of 
the community. 


LA BONNE BOUCHE. 


JOHNSON. 

EVERY body knows the sarcasm cast by 
Johnson on Lord Chesterfield, when his Dic- 
tionary first came out;' there were, however, 
more reasons for Johnson’s severity towards 
his Lordship, thau have been mentioned by any 


of his biographers, if we may believe the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

In the early part of Johnson’s lexicographi- 
cal pursuits, whilst his hopes of courtly pa- 
tronage were in the bud, and when he expected 
that the sunshine of courtly favour would bring 
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his fruit to maturity, he had presented himself 
as a candidate for admission to his Lordship’s 
levee, on a morning wien it was rather crowd- 
ed. Having been kept long waiting in an 
ante-chamber, where he saw many others ad- 
mitted, he felt, or fancied, an intended humili- 
ation, left the house in a pet, and on his way 
home calling at his friend Dodsley’s he be- 
trayed an extraordinary degree of agitation, 
whilst turning over the leaves of some new 
publications, which induced Mr. D. to make 
some pressing inquiries. Mr. D. who was 


remarkable fer his general urbanity, and for 


that good humoured consideration which in- 
duced him to make good-natured allowances, 
attempted to persuade Johuson that his Lord- 
ship would not have skewn this appearance of 
neglect, if he had not been particularly en- 
gaged. ‘* Ah, Robin! Robin! it wo’nt do,” 
growled out the great Lexicographer; ‘‘ my 
*‘ attentions to him have been dealt out un- 
*“ sparingly 3 but I see at last, I have been all 
** this while gilding a rotten post,” 

— 

KISSING, 

Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, whilst 
accompanying a caravan in which were the 
natives of thirty different nations bordering on 
Ethiopia, procured a translation of part of 
Solomon’s Song from each language; he ob- 
served a striking similarity in many parts of 
these translations, particularly in the word 
answering to kiss, which was the same in them 
all. Having mentioned this to a certain bonny 
Duchess, [Gordon], she archly retorted, ‘* I 
** always told you, Mr. Bruce, that kissing is 
** the same all the world over!” 

HONESTY. 

There is a simplicity of honesty in the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which, with the worldly 
minded, may raisc doubts of its authenticity : 
we therefore give it without comment. Dur- 
ing the seven years war in Silesia, an Officer 
“was sent on a foraging party into a thickly 
wooded, though thinly inhabited valley on 
the banks of-the Oder; he arrived at the 
dour of a small cottage inhabited by an aged 
Ilernhutter, or Quaker, to whom, on open 
ing his door, he addressed himself, say- 
ing, ** Father, shew me the road to the culti- 
** vated fields, that I may set my troops to fo- 
** raging.”” Fearing to disobey, the old man 
replied, ‘* presently.” and set out with them 
as their guide. After leading them a short 
way through the woods, they arrived at a fine 
field of corn. ‘‘ Come,” said the officer, *‘ this 
“ is the very thing we want.”—* Stop a few 


** minutes,” replied the aged guide, “ and you 
‘* shall be satisfied.” They advanced a little 
way farther, when they came to another fine 
field of grain. ‘* Here,” said the Quaker, 
** you can supply yourselves.” The officer 
then observed, ‘‘ Father, you have given 
** yourself and us unnecessary trouble ; besides, 
‘* the first field was much better than this.” 
“* True, Sir,” replied the simple Hernhutter, 
** but then it was not my own !” 
- TYTHES. 

A sprightly French author tells us the fol. 
lowing anecdote, underthe old regime. In the 
fertile plains of Normandy, the farmers were 
so much annoyed hy the tythes, that they con- 
verted great part of their corn lands into pas- 
ture, which then paid nothing to the church,— 
One luxuriant district in particular had under- 
gone this change, when the rector, who felt 
much chagrin at the diminution of his revenue, 
though he had no power to cause an alteration, 
took an opportunity of addressing one of the 
principal farmers: ‘‘ Master Peter,” said he, 
“in my opinion, if you would remove the 
** stones from that ground, manure it well, give 
“it a thorough ploughing, and sow it with 
“‘corn, you might still have very excellent 
** crops from it.” To this the shrewd farmer 
replied, ** you are much in the right, master 
‘* Parson, and if you will take the ground, 
*‘ and do all this to it, I shall ask no more of 
‘© you than a tenth of the crop.” 

AFFECTION TO ANIMALS, 

D’Hervieux, in his Tour to Palestine, re- 
lates an anecdote of an Arab of the desert, 
whose whole property and wealth was a very 
fine mare. The French consul residing at Si- 
don wished to purchase her as a present for 
Louis the Fourteenth, and promised a large 
sum of money to the owner, who was a long 
time unwilling to part with her. On the ap- 
pointed day of delivery, the Arab arrived 
clothed in a tattered dress,and mounted on 
this elegant animal, when the money was counte 
ed out to him; he looked at it for some time, 
then turning to the mare, exclaimed, “ To 
‘“ whom am I to yield thee up, to Europe- 
‘* ans, who will beat thee, and make thee mi- 
“serable! Return with me, the light of my 
‘eyes! my darling! the wind of the desert! 
‘** return with me, and rejoice the hearts of my 
** little ones!”? As he spoke, he turned to the 
money with contempt, then mounting his darl- 
ing courser, sprung off at a gallop, and returned 
to his tents inthe wilderness. 
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ENGLAND: BY A FOREIGNER. 


_ Mr. Epitor, attribute it to any indifference for their native 

IT is an old observation, ‘ that we never see j}land: we know that they love it too well to 
ourselves so plain as our friends do,” the truth || justify such an opinion; and it would indeed 
of which has never been controverted. What |/be a rare phenomenon to see an Englishman 
applies to individuals, may also be considered |} prefer any other country whatever to England, 
ashaving a reference to nations. In this point |} Paris, or Rome, to London, or any other na- 
of view, though travellers sometimes make |j tion tothe British. I will not pretend exactly 
mistakes, yet their general observations are al- || to decide ; perhaps the English have not suffi- 
ways deserving of notice. It may not, there- |} cient esteem for strangers, to offer them the de- 
’ fore, be uninteresting to' your readers to know }/ lights and comforts which they themselves en- 
the sentiments of a Frenchman respecting Ehg- || joy, but which they are not anxious that others 
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: land in the Jast century; sentiments, which, ||}should partake of. The very character of tha * 
. for their extreme liberality in the comparison |} nation is a fund of self-love, accompanied by a 
‘ of the two nations, he dared not publish in || portion of contempt for the genius, the customs, 
. Paris, but was obliged to seek for the license ||and the manners of other states. All the world 
t ofa free press in Amsterdam; a circumstance, ||/agrees in giving them this charaeter, and they 
. also, which seems to amount toa proof that his || seem to allow it even themselves. I know that 
* sentiments were congenial to those of the many, || some great logicians have attempted to prove 
e though he was restrained in the promulgation || thatthe English are not remarkable for self- 
¥ of them by the few. The work, which is so ||love, because, say they, they carry the prac- 
e sarce as tobe almost unknown, is in letters, || tice of suicide to such an extent ; but this pre- 
e from which I shall make the most interesting ||judice seems to me to have but little foundation, ~ 
h selections, and to give a true picture, I shall || for I believe, onthe contrary, that no person 
at {jever took away hisown life but witha view te 
T meting nor set down aught in} be more happy, or atleast to deliver himself 
or mallice 5 from an insupportable evil. This hard extre- 
d, whilst the comparison of the two countries at |} mity then to which a man is reduced, is really 
of the commencement of the last century, may the‘effect of an excessive love for his own being, 
lead the philosopher and the politician to in- || for his own individual self ; it is, in effect, self- 
teresting observations on their relative situa- ||Jove! As to the reason which E have given,: 
tions at the opening of the present one. for the little attention paid by Enclishmen to 
Yours, Expxoraror. || make foreigners acquainted with their country, 
rt, ae . I merely give it asa conjecture; but it is to 
ry LETTER FIRST. this negligence that I am indebted for the idea 
Si. ONE of our rare wits has remarked that the.|| of giving to you, and to the world, a faithful 
for English have no good historians, that histery ': picture of what a stranger may expect in this 
ge isnot their forte, and thatthey were unable (o |, charining country, inhabited by a famous na- 
yng produce one of any merit, even of their own |jtion, whose character has in it something pe- 
ap- country, until it was done-by a Frenchman.— || culiarly singular, and which serves to distinguist» 
ved This is the reason he gives, or rather the con- |/it from all the surrounding nations. You, my 


on jecture he forms, on the cause of the defect ||dear friend, or some of those to whom you 
inte with which he tacitly reproaches tiem, Per- }| communicate my Jetters, may ask whether E 
me, haps, says he, the English genius, which, is || really havetrossed the sea to obtain a know- 
To always in extremes, either cold or impetuous, |jledge of this famous island; whether I have 
pe- has not yet acquired this simple eloquence, this |[rambled over the country, examined its cities, 
mis wble air of history: perhaps, also, the spirit |!its villages, and ts rural districts; whether I 
‘my of party gives such a bias as to cause their ||/have mingled in the brilliancy of the court, 
ort! own historians, to be discredited, for one half {jand been an attentive observer both of the 
my of the nation is always the enemy of the other. || peers and commons, who form that redoubtable 
“the Without examining whether these conjectures || body denominated the Parliament, which bas 
lari are well founded, I ask in turn, why the Eng- || bounded, and even at the present day sets 
med | lshhave not as yet presented us with any good || bounds to the power of their kings, by the noble 
description of their couatry ? We cannot surely || and persevering boldness with whiclf it resists 
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them, when they attempt the slightest wrong 
to the liberties or the privileges of the people. 
This and many more questions may be asked, 
and in giving an affirmative, I trust for credit 
in my descriptions, from the spirit of the very 
descriptions themselves; and, I may observe, 
that it holds good with the English in general, 
as with umcommon beauties, or persons of rare 
merit, who always gain upon our esteem and 
admiration in proportion as they are better 
known. 

In the observations which I shall collect for 
your perusal, it is my intention to amuse as well 
as to instruct: and here I cannot help again 
adverting to the extraordinary fact, that a 
brave and warlike people, who have always 
made a great figure in Europe, which they 
have even pretended to hold in balance; that 
a people who have shone alike in councils or in 
arms, in ancient and in modern wars, should 
never yet, frem a spirit of patriotism, and of 
laudable vanity, have given to other nations a 
true picture of their own. It is true, thatthe 
young English nobility, whilst on their travels, 
admire in France the magnificence of the court, 
and its pompous equipages, the sumptuous pa- 
laces of Versailles, and all the splendour of 
Paris; but when they pass into the provinces, 
there they find nothing which can be compared 
te their own; there they see nothing but po- 
verty and misery, in comparison with the 
people of England, who live at their ease, and 
enjoy all the comforts arising from a state of 
perfect liberty. The same observation will 
strike them at Rome, at Vienna, and every 
where in their environs; but they will not 
find it so in their own country districts, these 
are fertile, well cultivated, and crowded with 
rich inhabitants. When we wish to know 
the difference between one government and 
another, it is only necessary to look the people 
in the face; and toexamine their manner of liv- 
ing! If wesee nothing but misery ina country 
which nature has created rich and fertile, it is 
surely a proof of slavery and oppression; but 
if, on the contrary, we see a gay and contented 
air characterise the inhabitants of a country 
sterile from the hands of nature, yet well cul- 
tivated, we have a certain proof of the exist- 
ence of liberty cherished by a happy govern- 
ment. I have experienced much pleasure in 
forwing my subjects for this correspondence, as 
I have never yet found any country in Europe 
where a foreigner can travel with the same ad- 
vantages ; for although the English do not offer 
great encouragement to strangers to settle 
among them, yet a trayaller will always meet 


with politeness and civility from all classes, a 
generous hospitality, and exceiient entertain. 
ment at their inns. The people of Europe have 
always been distinguished from the Asiaties by 
the name of Franks, on account of the happy 
and easy dispositions with which they are born; 
but, alas! what is become of those happy dis- 
positions at the present day? One has much 
trouble to find them, except in this happy 
country, where indeed they are yet well pre. 
served; but the inquisitions, both of religion 
and of the state, seem to have banished them 
entirely from all other places. We know too 
well that at Paris a single denunciation against 
any one, though not on oath, whether in mat- 
ters civil er ecclesiastical, is sufficient to shut 
up a man in the Bastile, of whatever nation he 
may be ; that even without examination men 
are ‘kept in confinement at the will of the ma.’ 
gistrate, and often forgotten, without being 
heard of for many years. At Rome, conver: 
sation is limited to architecture, to painting, 
and to antiquities, and that on account of 
the ecclesiastical inquisition, which imprisons 
whom it pleases, with a despotic power, in the 
same degree asin Spain. At Venice, although 
a republic, one runs the same risk from the in- 
quisition of the state. An English gentleman, : 
on his way from Vienna to Venice, stopped to 
dine at Lubians, the capital of Carinthia, and 
chose to sit down at the public table with a 
mixed society of different nations. The con- 
versation at dinner turned upon the sovereignty 
of the Venetian state over the Adriatic Sea; 
and some one observed, that the doge espoused 
this sea every year, to shew to the world, that 
if any ship of war, of any nation whatsoever, 
should attempt to enter, it would be a viola- 
tion of the sacred rite of marriage, and an in- 
fringement of the doge’s rights. The English- 
man pleasantly enough observed, ‘* that then 
**the King of France had often cuekolded the 
*¢ Venetian state, because to his own know- 
“ledge, French ships of war had often made 
‘* prizes of imperial vessels even in this very 
sca,” As soon as the English gentleman ar- 
rived at Venice he was summoned before the 
secret council of the state inquisitors, when, 
after having received a reprimand, he was cau- 
tioned * to be more circumspect for the future 
“ when he spoke of sovereign states, because 
“they had long ears and heayy hands !”— 
Even the republic of Holland gives an absolute 
power to its council of state over people who 
speak too freely: indeed, there are examples 
of gentlemen who have been kept for many 
years in prison, without ever knowing theit 
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alleged crimes, or the cause of their detention. 
Bat in this country of liberty, every man réa- 
wafreely upon whatever sabject he pleases, 
without feat of inquisitions, or of any personal 
danger. The good constitution of the country, 
which corrects its small errors, and comes 
pearer to perfection every succeeding patlia- 
ent, does not pretend to infallibility, as 
other states do, and yet one may say that it is 
at present the best in the universe; it might, 
indeed, serve as a pattern and a model to other 
nations. In England, every father of a family 
who can afford it, ought to send his sons across 
the Channel, to see the miseries arising from 
slavery, in order to make them appreciate the 
happiness.of their own fire-sides, and the ex- 
cellence of their constitution. In doing this, 
they would, in some measure, imitate the ane-. 
cient Lacedemonians, who exhibited their 


slaves when drunk to the children, in order to 


inspire them with a defestation of intemper 
ance. The Habeas Corpus is here a unique and 
precious jewel, unpossessed in any other coun- 
try. It is, properly speaking, the grand char- 
ter of Englishnien, which protects every indi- 
vidual not only against the oppression of the 
great, but also against the malice of his equals 
or inferiors. I shall résume the subject, and 
in whatever ¢clime I may wander, be assured, 
my dear friend, that you will never bee for- 
gotten by B. 
: 
We can with propriety assure our readers, 
that this series of Letters is not, like many 
others, a modern fabrication, but really the 
genuine sentiments of a Frenchman, selected 
and appropriated to the spirit of a periodical 
work, as promising te be equally instructive and 
amusing. 


THE ARBITRATOR.—No. XIII. 


SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, KNIGHT. 


There, at one passage, oft you might survey 

A le and truth contending for the way ; 

And long ’twas doubtful, both so closely pent, 
Which first should issue through the narrow 

At last, agreed, together out they fly, 

Inseparable now the trath and lie ; 

The strict companions are for ever join’d, 

Nor this nor that, unmix’d, no mortal e’er shall find ! 


Pope's Temple of Fame 


OF this Bonaparte of Booksellers, Sir 

ICHARD PHILuips, much has been said and 
written, and much will, in all human proba- 
bility, be hereafter written and said—-if not 
also sung. It is by no means easy, however, 
tospeak properly of him, whom fortune has so 
singularly favoured ; who has been commemo- 
rated by biography, praised by poetry, ca- 
tesed by civism, celebrated by typegraphy, 


attended by talents, panegyrised by prisoners, 
honoured with knighthood, examined by coun- j, 


sel, and advised by judge. I enter cautiously 
upon the investigation of the public claims of 
one so conspicuous above his compeers. 

Sir Richard Phillips, as I just hinted, has 
already received the homage of nino gar 
tommemoration. The author (miscalled, I 

No. XXIX. Vol. IV. 


hope, authors,) of the ‘ Memoirs of the Pub- 
lic and Private Life’ of our illustrious knight, 
has laboured his utmost to ascertain and record 
the actions of his truly redoubtable hero. He 
possessed ** secrets’? which he conceived to be 
* worth knowing ;” and though the subject of 


dium of his official gazette, The Monthly Ma- 
gazine, any knowledge of, or participation in, 
this tale of his feats, ‘the compiler of it seems 
to have heen confidentially admitted to the 
scenes he describes, and to have felt himself 
authorised to affirm all that he relates. How, 
indeed, could he otherwise have discovered the 
internal feelings and motives which he imputes 


-his projects as well as Cenggetainems, bis 
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his narrative has disclaimed, through the me- 


to his friend Sir Richard—hts hopes and fears,- 
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emotions as well as actions? This the present 
biographer, ‘‘ as he styles himself,” has svste- 
matically done; and, having thus ‘‘ rendered 
a just portrait,” to continue his most exquisite 
style, ‘ofa GREAT and Goop man,” i. e. of 

RicHARD Pui vutips, he triumphantly 
presents it ‘* to one who is the friend of that 
man, and an admirer of his virtues ;’’ to one 
of—<‘‘ the first men,” of course, ** in the land”’ 
—the Right Hon. Richarp BrRinsLey SHE- 
Ripan, M. P.! Oh, these cunning fellows, 
the Two Richards! ! 

“€ The wise and the good,” says our Citizen 
of London, descanting on Sir Richard’s merits, 
“‘of every rank, almost [Truly, almost and 
hardby do—do what ?—do, as the adage ex- 
presseth it, save many a lie !] adore him.”— 
“* Happy man !” he adds, ** who need not 
envy the greatest monarch that reigns in this 
sublunary world! The acquirement of thy 
dignities did not cost the widow or the orphan 
{Not a word about authors!] a single pang; 
the sword, the murdering stee] [Oh, this Bona- 
parte of Wakao !] did not clear thy path 
to. power.—Christian virtues have alone been 
the gradations whereby thou hast ascended [Not 
the New-drop!] the height [Perchance, he 
meaneth Hampstead Heath,] whence thou art 
enabled to dispence eomfort to the imprisoned 
{Felons]—to the {Not writers], 
&c. &e. 

Such, it appears, is the ony trusty, and 
well-beloved Sir Richard Phillips; while as 
to his patron, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, it 
suffices, opines our Citizen of London, per- 
sonally addressing him, that 


“ Thou hast no revenue but thy good spirits 
‘* To feed and clothe thec !” 


Is not this, however, carrying the joke 
rather too far? Since Richard the First is so 
circumstanced, might it not be as well if Ri- 
chard the Second, who is ‘‘ enabled to dispense 
comfort to” whomsoever.it pleaseth him, exert- 
ed suitable cempassion towards ‘* the man 
whose talents have put his intentions into ef- 
fect,” as the ‘* Champion of Britons’ rights— 
the Friend of the People!” Have we to re- 
mind Sir Richard, with reference to Richard 
Brinsley, that, aceording to the metto appro- 
priated for him by his historian, 


** Honour and shame from no condition rise ;”’ 


and that, in order to avoid shame and acquire 
honour, it remains only to counsel Sir Richard, 
in the words of the poet last cited, saying 


Act well your part, there all the honour 


Jies 


Sir Richard, not being like Richard Bring. 
ley, a carniverous animal, might well dispense 
with some of his superfluities,—to one who is 
represented as having nothing but ‘ good 
spirits to feed and-clothe” him! So far lam 
an advocate for the levelling, or equalising, 
system. Cases of this kind appear to call for 
acommunity of goods; or, as Johnson would 
have said, reciprocity of benefits. 

Little is known as to the natural origin of 
Sir Richard Phillips. His biographer ac. 
knowledges the deficiency ; but, says he, “ how 
many illiterate mortals, forgetful [1 suppose 
he decides, with Plato, that all knowledge is 
only remembrance] that we are all descendants 
of Adam, would blush to be told that their 
origin might be traced to a clay-built cottage, 
or a hawthorn hedge.” Admirable !—It isnot 
enough if we areasked, by intimation, 

‘© When Adam delv’d, and Eve span, 
‘© Where was then the gentleman ?”— 


But it seems also insinuated, impudentlyin- 
sinuated, that even Sir Richard is perhaps to 
be traced, generically traced, to ‘‘a hawthorn 
hedge.’’ What are the ideas which this bio- 
graphic Citizen of London means here to pre- 
pagate?. He indeed reminds me, and J cannot 
refrain from quoting them, of the following 
short lines, written on a conjunction of the na- 
ture to which he must be supposed to advert: 


‘© Under a hedge, in stormy weather, 
** Heav’n join’d this w— and rogue together!” 
‘ Well then, be it in ‘a clay-built cottage” 
orunder ‘‘ a hawthorn hedge,” I have now 
done with the babe Richard, and shall proceed 
to follow him onwards. Every thing must 
have a beginning; and small beginnings are 
often productive of great ends. I could offer 
my sentiments in the way generally esteemed 
savoury ; but Sir Richard is said to ‘* nauseate 
an adulatory dish,” and I wish to whet his ap- 
petite. It seems, however, that it has fallen 
to his lot to be ‘* impotently assaulted by some 
despicable wretches.” —I hope his biographer, 
when he penned this passage, entertained no 
presentiment of the Author of My Pocket: 
Book, or the Attoraey-General, or my Lord 
Ellenborough ? 

Much as I feel disposed to admire the pro- 
duction entitled ‘ My Pocket Book,’ and highly 
gifted as I believe the author of it to be, I 
suspect, at the same time, that this “ wicked 
wit,” though I will not call him the enemy of 


Sir Richard Phillips, has really proved, _ 


through the sides of poor Sir John Carr, one 


of Sir Richard’s most formidable assailant 
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This writer has, with inquisitiveness equalled )yin the * Public and Private Life of Sir Richard,” 
aly by his mischievousness, thoroughly inves-|} that I may come to more ‘‘ interesting matter.” 
tigated the history of his sub-hero, Sir Richard, Having from the first disdained to share 
ad, with the most unfeeling effrontery, de-||‘* the toils of the farm,” for which his father’ 
tailed the whole result of ‘his discoveries. 1|| (who was a labourer, in the village of Whis-' 
knowledge myself greatly indebted to the in-|/ senden, in the county of Rutland) bad designed 
dustry of this indefatigable commentator on|| him ; expressing the most perfect “ dislike” 
the ‘ Memoirs’ of the subject of my present || for that ‘* profession,” as his biographer whimr 
Sically terms the farming-line ; Mr, Phillips, 

“From the. ungrateful capital,” says this || we have partly seen, tried yarious experiments 
gentleman, treating concerning Sir Richard’s|| towards the attainment of success. Supplied, 
first unsuccessful visit to our metropolis, ‘‘ the|j at length, with two or three letters of intro- 
ardent youth [Meaning, hereby, the uow Sir|| duction, he finally repaired to London, the’ 
Sir Richard Phillips!) returned to Leicester, |} destined scene of his more prosperous operax 
where, ‘ believe me upon my veracity,’ he||tions. He had nothiug to regret in quitting the 
practised, for some time, as—a consuRoR !|| country, but every thing to expect from the: 
This,” it is added, ‘‘ though it has escaped|| chances of the metropolis, He seems to have 
the knowledge of his [Meaning, again, the|| then taken ‘* the tide which,” according to” 
said Sir Richard) biographer, is perfectly in|| Shakspeare, ‘ leads up to fortune.” 
our own cognizance.” . See the Monthly Mir-|) His first luck was to meet with a wife. 
ror, September 1808. Many men endeavour to acquire riches before 
, Mercy on wS! what would not this waggish||they think of getting help-mates to assist in 
critic insinuate, and even caused to be believed ? || spending, and some me make money their prin+ 
Sir Richard Phillips, henceforth always a||cipal concern in marrying; but Mr. Phillips 
Knight, and recently one of the Sheriffs of the || in this, as in other respects, almost singularly 
City of London and County of Middlesex, is|| felicitous, got his wife first, and his riches af- 
here positively represented as having exercised ||terwards. Happy husband! happy trader! 
th—Biack Arr?! And, that he desisted from It is not the least memorable circumstance 
the practise of it only because he was admo- 
nished ‘‘ that the scruples of the Law might 
become jealous of his Skill.” Pause, courte- 
ous reader ! and think, for some minutes, what 
night have betided the most magnificent of 
publishers, had he long continued in the pro- 
fession of legerdemain, Think of Richard 
Phillips the fortune-teller, and then look at 
Sir Richard Phillips the bookseller. Figure 
tothyself the fate of that prince of star-gazers, 
James Powell; remember the martyrology of 
astrology ; but conceive, if yet thou can’st, the 
worshipful Sir Richard, instead of procession- 
ally parading from Black-Friars to Guildhall, 
being *‘accommodated with a whipping,” par- 
stant to the sentence of the law, from Mutton- 
Jane to Aylesbury-Street, and, instead of 
being greeted by the acclamations of his fel- 
low-citizens, sustaining the cruel jeers of the 
tude rabble! ! The disgrace of having offici- 
ated, nearly twelve months, in the useful capa- 
tity of ‘*bum-brusher,” sinks into nothing- 
ness when compared to the circumstances which 
fancy has just enabled us to describe. The 
name of Busby—perhaps the greatest ‘* bum- 
brusher,” if report be true, of any age—is still 
feelingly mentioned with something ‘Like vene- 
tation, 

I pass over many intervening circumstances 


acquisition of his wife to his detestation of anis 
mal food! He is not singular, however, in 
this species of antipathy. The late Mr. Rit. _ 
son, laudably resolving, no less than Mr. Phil- 
lips, to refrain from ‘* indulging hi. barbarous 
carniverous -inclinations,” even published 
work “* to recommend the adoption of his plan" 
to all such as can dispense with the use of ficsh 
and fish.” As Mr Phillips, if we are to cré- 
dit the veracity of his only biographer, ‘* has — 
written with infinite spirit,’’ as well as pub- 
lished with infinite perseverance, he might also 
have recommended, from the press, his plan of 
abstaining from the cruel custom of eating . 
calves after they are killed, 4 

The ‘* hand” of Mr. Phillips (again follow- , 
ing our biographer !) was bestowed on his pre , 
sent helpmate “‘ for the favour she had conferred . 
upon his palate.”” Their union, Mr. Pratt as- , 
sures us, and—if he does not, like too many of 
the poetical fraternity, succeed best in fiction— 
he ought to find eredit, their union has pro- 
duced a ** Second Eden!” Let it be hoped, ® 
therefore, that no Serpent will ever succeed in” 
contaminating the bliss of this Paradise 
gained.’ 

So great has been the coutnivandy respecting 
the scite of our On1G¢1NAL Parapiss, that 

2N2 


in the life of Mr. Phillips, that he owed the 
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shall, for the benefit of the learned and un- 
learned, in after ages, anxiously contribute to 
make kuown the exact situation of the SEcoNnD 
EpEn.—This, then, says Mr. Pratt, is no other 
than ‘* Sir Richard Phillips’ villa at Hamp- 
stead, which is his summer residence, fitted up 
ia the most tasteful style of simple elegance. 
Its situation commands one of the finest pros- 
pects in the county of Middlesex.”” How sim- 
ple and circumstantial, how precise and pic- 
turesque is this account of our ‘ Second Eden °’ 
How delightful, too! ’tis not the winter resi- 
dence, but ’tjis the summer residence of the pro- 
genitor of modern purity ! Nor is it in London, 
’tis at Hampstead; but since, for so singeth 
Cowper, 


God made the mam on man made the 
town, 


” ‘What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 


Which can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound, 
fend least be threatened, in the fields and 


groves? 


Happy, however, must that nation be, which, 


in the midst of Juxurious and degenerate days, 
can exhibit, within five miles of its miscreant 
metropolis, the region of angelic innocence and 
primitive felicity—a HEavEN ow !” 
So it’ nevertheless is, Get on the top of the 


Hampstead Stage, any fine morning during the 
summer season; enquire, when you reach 
Hampstead, for ** Sir Richard Phillips’ Villa,” 
and, orice admitted into it, if, gentle reader, 
thou dost not find that 

“* A second Eden in yon garden fair, 

‘* Blooms like the first, ere Sin found entrance 

there !”” 

-I say, if thou do’st not find this, and all that 
is beautiful besides, thou hast only Mr. Pratt 
to-anathematise! Yes, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
it is there, and aicuaces there only, rum ye 
will find 


«* Every moment wing’d with balmy bliss, 

*¢ Sincere the smile, and seraph pure the kiss; 

{* Gay, vivid, tender, ever on the glow; 

"Like summer air, yet chaste as winter snow. 

** Tints of the godhead there illume the place; 

** Each wind—a virtue; and each form—a 
grace 1” 

Alas, what are the marvellous Metgmorpho- 
ses of Ovid when compared with these middle- 
sex Metamorphoses at Hampstead! Human 
nature cannot sustain such contemplations. 1 
must, however reluctantly, hurry myself from 
the scene of fascination! Much may we marvel 


. 


how Mr. Pratt, who is constitutionally com. 
bustible, can safely venture to indulge himself 
in such summey scenery as he hath just been 
describing. 

Better instructed, by actual experience, thay 
to console himself with the persuasion, often so 
ridiculously and ruinously indulged by the 
youth of both sexes, that two persons can syb. 
sist on the means which sufficed to support one, 
Mr. Phillips, finding himself likely to be call, 
ed upon to provide for family demands, ‘to 
which his emoluments were not answerable, 
wisely exchanged the hosiery for the publishing 
business, soon after his settling in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, but some years antecedently to 
his present establishment in Bridge-street. He 
had formerly been Proprietor of the Leicester 
Herald; with which, after having suffered im. 
prisonment for some of its political specula. 
tions, he had parted advantageously. _ Whe 
therefore Mr. Phillips repaired last to Londen, 
he came, I believe, stored with literary pro- 
jects. He was now lucky enough to realise 


one of his plans, in the publication of * The 
Monthly Magazine ;’ and, far from having any 
reason to regret that undertaking, it has proved 
to him the source both of opalence and pops- 
larity. The profits of the Monthly Magazine, 
of which Dr. Aikin was then Editor, are stated 
to have averaged, during one period, 18,0001, 
per annum! This statement does not strike te 


as entitled to credibility. [ am assured, indeed, 
that this Miscellany combined the periodical 
exertions of Cumberland, and Belsham, and 
Godwin, and Holcroft, and Wolcot, and Pratt; 


and that Capel Lofft and Dr. Lettsom, and 
others, gave in their occasional contributions, 


I know too, what considerably conduced to its 
immediate success,—the indefatigability of 
plain Richard Phillips; the publicity he ob- 
tained for this infant of his ambition, the ob- 
sequiousness with which he solicited services, 
and the ardour with which he stimulated assist- 
ance. His prudence was no less praise-worthy 
than his energy. He first issued his bantling 
from the well-established house, and under the 
well-known sanction of Mr. Joseph Johnson, 
his respected neighbour ; nor did he venture to 
empty his own shop of stockings, till he was 
certain ef filling it with books, Of these things 
Iam perfectly informed, and I can estimate 
their effect ; hut still, I sav, I am rather incre. 
dulous as to the income affirmed to have arisen 
from the sale of the Monthly Magazine. It 
has, notwithstanding, effected wonders. Re- 
garding it as ‘‘ the source from which the 


wealth of the subject of our present memoitt 
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. may be said to have flowed,” it has caused very ||to evade them, as Sir Richard is represented to 
. serious transformations—having converted a |/have evaded them, by observing—* If I see the 
it pookseller into a Knight, changed a milliner ||name of a respectable author on the title-page 
a ito a Lady, and made Hampstead itself a}/it becomes another thing,” is to talk nonsense, 
Second Eden!!{ ~ When did he see, for years past, the name of 
. Six RicHARD PutLLips—and only as such |j any author on the title-page of any real Review, 
. let him be henceforth distingnished—has ren- jor of any real Satire? I recollect oaly three 
dered himself personally obioxious to various |jexceptions to the general custom of issuing 
uopleasant sarcasms, by publicly protesting, in |/either periodical criticisms or satires; these 
4 the case of Sir John Carr versus Hood and |jare the late Dr. Bissett’s Historical Magazine, 
Sharpe, bis abhorrence of anonymous critics |] Mr. Aikin’s Annual Review, and Mr. Flower’s 
“ and criticisms. He despises, it should seem, || Political Review. -Neither of these publicae 
J godern reviews; and he regards modern re- |}tions, however, have seriously affected the sale 
“4 viewers as objects of his most sovereign con- || of modern literature. Still it was to anonymous 
. tempt. criticism—to the Monthly Review, the Critical 
1 “ It,” writes the worthy Knight, subse-|| Review, the British Critic, the Antijacobin 
o tly to the trial of the satirical béoksellers, || Review, the Edinburgh Review—that Sir Ri- 
“ itis well known to Aye, there’s the rub !””] {| chard was obliged to refer, and actually ree 
. those who have been behind the scenes during the}| ferred, for characters of his own books! Well | 
getting up of AN ANONIMOUS REVIEW [Not]}/might Mr. Attorney-General ask him, over } 
nef the—Oxford Review; no, no!!} that books are|j and over, if he did not read the Reviews? | Sir | 
. commonly reviewed by [the] authors themselves; || Richard asserts, notwithstanding, that he did 
ul by rival authors, in the same branch of litera-j}not read the Edinburgh Review, because be 
he | tes by the personal enemy of an authors or, |}** thought some part of it scurrilous ; nor did he 
‘ by the most corrupt and ignorant scribblers.” || read the Annual Review, because “ it isa very 
a “ Every mun of letters,” he adds, ‘* and every || ponderous publication.”” He now reads no cri- 
person these Secrets of the Trade!} ac-}} ticisms. 
wf with the details of literature [Surely, I,” said Sir Richard, abhor scurrility.: 
of reviewing manufactories!}, will thank me|}—— — I never printed a line, my knows 
{Well done, honest knight Sheriff!] for thus |} ledge, which was calculated to hurt the feel- 
the | posing Craft; the practices of which are||ings of any person living.” Eaviable pube 
ed a disgraceful and as pernicious as those of ad- lisher! not one line has he printed, 1 suppose, | 
it vertising money-lenders [Sir Richard, be it||not one, and he seems almost scrupulously | 
tt stenes {”” e craft may furiously assail-me,” 
he, &c, See a Letter from Sir Richard Phil-|) be could wish 
ny, | ‘ips.to Mr. Cobbett, relative to the cause of Now this is fulsome. Is Sir Richard Phil- 
its Carr versus Hood; and dated from Bridge- |}lips so convenient of memory, as te have forgot- 1 
of street, Aug. 4, 1508. ten his rencontre the with Bishop of Meath; and | 
‘Now, for my part, Tam that man of let- || does he recollect nothing, absolutely nothiog, 
| te” who will here honestly thank” Sir|jof the then cancelled pages of his + Public Chas. 
es, Richard Phillips ‘* for thus exposing” the }|racters?’ It were much to be wished, as my 
ite Caart or Reviews! He has told what he|| Lord Ellenborough says, that ** he would be: 
thy knew of the business; and on this subject, with |] guided by other discretion than his own !” 
ing becoming submission to Mr. Attorney-General, If he did not suffer his mother still to console 
the Ido not suspect Sir Richard to have “ slipped herself in the obscurity of a cottage; and if, 
on, in his testimony.” ‘“* knowing where we are but not knowing where 
to Questions may be asked “‘ out of court,” || we may be,” his philanthropy did not admit of 
was though answers are not compellable. I should || doubtful interpretation; if, too, benevolence, 
ngs like to learn, however, how long Sir Richard || did not often originate as much in ostentation as 
ate Phillips has ceased to read any scurrility ;” ||sympathy, Sir Richard’s respectful tender- 
Tes and especially, as he averred to Mr. Attorney- || ness on the subject of gaols” might fully entitle 
sen General, when it is what he defines ** anony- || him to the honour usually awarded to public 
It mous scurrility?”” How long, I could wish|| philanthropy. Let his humanity, however, 
Ree also to ascertain, has Sir Richard ** paid no rc- || flow in its proper channel. Since he “* derives 
the spect whatever to any wark of anonymous cri- || such emolument from the credit of AurHors,” 
virt ticism?” These are plain interrogateries ; but || since, jn the emphatic but not unauthorised lan- 


| 


’ it has originated, are little to be wondered at. 
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guage of the Attorney-General, he “‘ EATS AND 
DRINKS THEIR LABOUR, lives upon it,” let 
his heart be awakened to the honest ‘ Claims 
of Genius,’ and his munificence liberally em- 
fileyed to alleviate the distresses of the ** man 
of letters.” Memory must sometimes remind 
him of past transactions. Some hard bargains, 


in the course of commerce, he has. doubtless 
driven ; and success cannot have effaced all Tee 
collection of those, who, under his immediate 
inspection, have found themselves compelled tg 
eat the bitter bread of literary dependence! 


Justvs,, 
November 18, 1808, 


RFLIGIOUS ZEAL. 


RELIGION is a subject which so intimately 
concerns every man’s most serious and vital in- 
terests, that the variety of opinions to which it 
has given rise, and the variety of sects which 


The ardour of sincerity, however pernicious its 
tendency or ludicrous its effects, is ever ready 
to be applauded by many who are inclined to 
overlook the consequences, from their estima- 
tion of the cause. There is nothing more com- 
raonly esteemed than zeal in religion ; no opi- 
nion too absurd to intimidate enthusiasm; and 
no Zealot so extravagant as not to gain converts, 
conciliated merely by the very sincerity of con- 
viction. But, from however estimable or 
amiable a source it may proceed, few passions 
lrave produced more mischief in society, or 
malevolence g its members, than mistaken 
zeal, particularly in religion. The very earnest- 
ness, in which it originates, is an additional 
incentive to its exertion; and the torrent rolls 
on, resistless in its progress and dreadful in its 
devastation :—persecution riots on its surface, 
intolerance hails its impetuosity ; and it hurries 
onward, swollen with the sacrifice of innumer- 
able victims, who, having once opposed, now 
add to the deformed fury of its ensanguined tri- 
umph! Do we mean, by this, to depreciate 
religion? Gop forbid!—I would have our 
Church raise her head, to that Heaven to which 
she would conduct us! Liberty may flourish, 
when liceatiousness is withered; and, though 
we condemn the bigot whe allows salvation but 
to one—the infide! who denies it to any—the 
intolerant who would raise himself upon the 


rity of that spotless Virgin, who, breathing, 
the airs of heaven, as she goes, offers to age 
its crutch, to poverty its wealth, to despairing, 
woe its dearest consolation. The worship of. 
the pious spirit is the most grateful offering to, 
God ; a properly directed zeal, the noblest eners. 
gy of man. There is, however, nothing more. 
blasphemously horrible than the mistaken fury 
of superstitious fanaticism. Piously profane, 
uncharitably christian, it will adore Gop—in 
thé person of man; and defile man—for the 
glory of Gop! It will pull down the church, to. 
exalt religion ; and debase religion, to elevate 
the church. This mistaken zeal made Paula 
persecutor, and even the sacred Christ a sacri- 


religious rancour, by recounting the cruelties 
ecclesiastical history presents to us. I will not 
wound the present day, with the foul recapitu- 
lation of the past. I deprecate the heart-burn- 
ing recollection of these wars and martyrdoms, 
crusades and persecutions, which, under the 
profane guidance of perverted zeal, would ren- 
der religion the sanction of murder, and Gon 
the friend of every abomination. Let us rather. 
lull the pains of memory, by the charm of hope. 
Let us fondly anticipate the happy period, 


blindness, the sacred dove shall gather, beneath 
her wing, black and white—entbusiast and in- 
fidel—when all shall see, that religion receives 
its deepest wounds from the foolish extrava- 
gance of its professors ; and that true Christi- 
anity, piously received and sincerely practised, 
has happiness for its end—as Gop for its at 


ruins of all—far are we from tainting the pu- | 


thor! 


fice! TI will not therefore rake up the ashesof 


when, sect lesing its distinction and bigotry its. 
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HUMAN BEINGS: 


SKETCHED FROM REAL LIFE, UNDER THE CHARACTERISTICS OF PRIDB. 


THEOPHRASTUS THE YOUNGER. 


‘Prine, let whatever be its shape, 
Cannot the rod of Truth escape. 


. THERE is not a virtue or a vice—or, if you 
please, a quality that hath been more condemn- 
ed or more praised, more detested or more che- 
rished, more reviled or more honoured, than 
Prive. And how hath this come to pass ?— 
Truly, unless under one denomination many 
qualities are signified, it would poze a philo- 
sopher to answer the question. Without pre- 
tending to philosophize, let us help the philo- 
sopher to a few subjects, which he may anato- 
mize at his leisure, and lecture upon when he 
pleases. 

The pride of poverty presents us with very 
few productions. Not many men in modern 
times are proud of being poor. The virtuoso 
will, therefore, know how to value the fol- 
lowing curiosity. Egestosus hates the very 
name of wealth: he asserts, that no man who 
possesses more than what the lowest necessities 
of life demand, can put his hand upon his heart, 
and declare himself free from fraud and oppres- 
tion, Every thing that increases the conveni- 
ences of existence he despises:—every thing 
that embellishes society he ridicules. The arts 
he scorns, and at science he scoffs. His wants 
are his boast: his misery is his pride. He ac- 
knowledges that he has desires which he cannot 
gtatify, while he denominates the means of 
such gratification, debasing labour, servile obe- 
dience, deceitful cruelty and licensed plunder. 
He was well educated, but he has long since 
forgotten his acquirements : he has had friends, 
but he has lost them through neglect: he has 
had expectations (nay, in the days of his youth 
hehas even framed hopes), but he never had 
exertion. In poverty and in premature old age 
he is haughty and vindictive: and, while he de- 
spises every thing, he is envious of every body. 
In extolling poverty he conseles himself for 
being poor, and in indulging his spleen he en- 
deavours to blunt the edge of necessity. 

Pride in poverty is a quality of somewhat 
different complexion; and of this Honestus af- 
fords us a tolerable good ipstance. Honestus 


is possessed of cultivated. talents; he is ae 
earnest votary of the arts, and ai enthusiast ia 
the pursuits of science. One useful science, in- 
deed, he has thought beneath his researches, it 
is the knowledge of the world. Without being 
vain of his acquirements, or of claiming the 

homage due to superior abilities, he knows no 
difference between his situation of life and that 
of men who are blessed with wealth or power. 

His exertions have no patron, and he starves 
because he cannot stoop. The frequent rebuffs, 

that his assuming equality has received, render 

him resentful, haughty, and: forbidding.. He 
construes the slightest disregard into insult, and 
fills every public paper, to which he can obtain 
access, with his irritable effusions ; while, at 
the same time, be affects to consider his literary 
merit as no particular distinction, and to derive 


his right to universal familiarity from no other - 


title than that of being a Auman being. 

The pride of wealth may be found in this 
commercial city under ten thousand forms, but in 
none more perfect than in my plump and hearty 
friend, Frank Firkin, Esq. This gentleman, 
with all the most powerful appetites of human 
nature, determined, at a very éarly period of 
his existence, to be rich. His desires and: hig 
hunger somewhat militated against this deter- 
inination, but he soon found commodious cor- 
ners in this metropolis, where he could satiate 
the one for sixpence and the other for a groat : 
and, therefore, by dint of the most strenuous 
application to the arts of trafficking, he is be- 
come, in spite of these two drawbacks, ex- 
tremely rich. But Frank is not the man to 
conceal the charming hoards from the eyes of 


admirers: he is resolved to let all the world 


know, in as economical a method as possible, 
what a proud and wealthy fellow is the once 
poor and subservient Frank Firkin. For this 


purpose he has taken an economical spouse out 


of a neighbouring kitchen: he has covered her 
head with l.-:, and her sides with silk, and has 
set her intoxicated mind all agog for splendour, 
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_ economically, to these only who can be of ser- 


He has economically purchased a large rotten 
house, at no greater price than the worth of its 
dirt, and has economically furnished it from top 
to bottom withscraps of finery from every auc- 
tion he could hear of. He gives dinners and balls 


vice to his connexions ; but then, these gorge- 
ous treats are the subjects of his conversation, 
for months afterwards, to all whom it is not 
worth his while to invite to them. His present 
study is how he may economically set up his 
coach: but Mrs. Firkin has notions on the 
same subject, upon principles not quite so eco- 
nomical: and it is ten to one that, long before 
half of the embrio greatness with which his 
lady is pregaant, can be brought into existence, 
my good friend Frank Firkin, Esq. weary of 
this exhibition of his wealth, will sigh again 
for those humble corners, where he could 
satisfy his most craving desires for sixpence or 
a groat. 

The pride of libertinism might furnish us 
with numerous illustrious examples. Let us 
fix our attention upon yonder nobleman, who 
wooes his looking-glass in vain to prenounce 
him handsome. ‘* This. confounded glass, Sci- 
pion,” exclaims his lordship te his valet, ‘* for- 
bids me to mingle with those desiring and de- 
sirable angels this evening—give me the rouge.” 
** De angels, mi lor, will tell de dam looking- 
giass dat itlie,” replies the familiar and flatter- 
ing valet. Without any claim to personal at- 
tractions of any sort; without any passion but 
vanity; without any address but that of pre- 
suming impudence, his lordship sallies forth 
for the conquest of the fair—conguest did I 
say ?—The impotent coxcomb demands only the 

, Confirmation which yielding beauty will give 
to the power of his attractions: he seeks the 
homage only of that conquest which he cannot 
enjoy.—And are there women wo can listen 
to such imbecile seduction; who, lured by no 
other bate than the voice of flattery, can so far 
flatter the vanity of a withered, sallow, and 
despicable intriguer, as to sacrifice the honour 
of a husband, the happiness of children, and 
the eternal peace of a virtuous mind, to such a 
wretch’s pride of libertinism ? Alas! there are : 
apd the painted seducer, armed with the re- 
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putation of unseen and inconceivable attrac: 
tions, enters the coteries of beauties in séarch 
of another prize. 

The pride of beauty naturally follows that of 
the libertine, and is best exemplified in his vic. 
tim. But many have asserted that yonder 
deserted mourner was never handsome; nor 
that, although she earnestly desired to be 
thought so, was she herself fully persuaded of 
the force of her charms, until their transcend- 
ant lustre was asserted by that experienced 
connoisseur in beauty, her noble sedacer. The 
constant endearments of her husband mightin. 
deed have sufficiently assured her of their eff 
cacy in one, and that the best, instance of thete 
influence! But, alas! the honest man complis 
mented her more frequently on her taste or her 
mental acquirements, on the elegance of het 
domestic establishments, and on her affection for 
their offspring, than on that which she was most 
desirous to be thought to possess; and which 
she sometimes doubted, and sometimes believ 
ed, endowed her person with the very fullness ef 
perfection. The authority of his lordship 
this point was indubitable; and, while it re. 
lieved her heart of a load of anxiety, it disposed 


her breast to every demonstration of her grati> , 


tude. This sympathy of vanity in the flatter. 
ing pair speedily took the name of love: and 
the Court of the King’s Bench has firmly esta- 
blished the claims of both parties to the pride of 
irresistable charms. 

The pride of talents holds the sceptre of a 
wide-extended realm. Not ten thousand classe 
would contain all its subjects. From the' sy 
percilious minister of state, who delivers royal 
rebukes to the officious rabble, down to the 
dust-man, who spells through the diurnal folio 
of news at an ale-house door, all men believe 
that they possess all the talents necessary for 
governing anempire. From the heavy editon 
of the Critical Reyiew down—down—even % 
low as thieving Theodore, who puns through 
the pages of the Satirist, there is not a serib- 
bler who does not believe that he possesses all 
the talents requisite for literary judicature— 
These last demand no less than an essay to them 
selves, and therefore to them alone I shall here« 
after devote a whole one. 
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oi NATIONAL VARIETIES OF THE DRAMA.. 
ESSAY 


Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit,. et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.—Horit. Eptst. 


, SIMPLICITY in its greatest degree of pu- 
rity, would be the most striking characteristic 
of the Greek dramati¢ fable, were it not for 
the interference of the chorus. Accompanied 
with the gracefulness of the dance and the 
charms of melody, the chorus interrupted the 
regularity of the scene, and gave a brilliancy 
tothe general monotonous character of the re- 
presentation. It is, therefore, not surpriging, 
that the audience could never be persuaded to 
tesign it, or that no abridgement, or even al- 
ieration in its appearance, could ever be @ile- 
rated. Where poetical compositions are to be 
so framed as to adapt themselves, in public 
éxhibitions, to the taste of the multitude, it has 
always been found necéssary to introduce much 
captivating splendour, and to indulge those 
minds with show, which aré todo inattentive to 
think, and too insensible to feel. In a crowded 
theatre it will always be apparent that intel- 
lects of this description make a very consider- 
able majority. Some scenes the poet may 
venture to write for the intelligent feto; on 
these scenes he may build his expectations of 
fature fame ; bat the dull and senseless many 
must have their share, or his composition, 
however classically accurate, will expire in its 
very birth. 

As it was impossible to divest the Greek 
tragedy of its chorus, it became necessary to 
render the chorus subservient to the purposes of 
the fable. The best wtiters did more. They 
made It the instrument of recalling the waver- 
ing attention of the spectators to the interest of 
their dramatic agents, by causing it to possess 
and to utter those sentiments which it was their 
object to excite. Thé chorus, therefore, al- 
host always consisted of persons favourable to 
the views of the principal suffering characters, 
whose sorrows it might commiserate, or whose 
fates it might lainent. It became, as ad excel- 

lent modern author has observed, a paft of the 
audience, whose sensibility it might call forth, 
and whose passions it might direct. It thus 


assisted materially to draw the imagination of: 


the spectators nearer to the supposed scene of 

action ; it formed an intermediate link between 

reality and fiction. The spectators assembled 

together in the theatre could more easily favour 
No. XXLX.—Vol. IP. 


the impression that they were actually present 
at the transactions they witnessed, since so 
many, not imimediately connected with the bu- 
siness of the scene, were observed to contems 
plate and partially to interfere in its affairs. 
The Trachinie of Sophocles affords two 


instances of this participation of the chorus in’ 


the sentiments both of the agents and of the 
audience. The first is asong of joy, on account 


of the expected speedy arrival of Hercules, in 


unison with the transports of Deianira. 


* O ye betrothed, fill ye your inner courts 
* With shouts of gladness;—let the cry, gd 
*¢ forth— 
‘© The joyous cry of the espomsed go forth— | 
** Hymning Apollo! Him, the guardian god, 
‘* Graceful with beamy quiver, sing aloud ! 
O Pean! O! sing Pawan to his name ! 


** Sing ye aloud, ye virgins! and with hymns 

** Sing joyfal of the partner of his birth, 

‘* Ortygian Artemis! whose rapid darts 

“* Pierce the swift deer; who bears the double 
torch, 

And leads the jocund bers 
** on high— 

*T can no more withstand the pipe’s Sweet 
sound,— 

Celestial sound, that governs all my soul !”” 


The second consists of expressions of deep 
grief on the death of Deianira, ahd on hearing 
of the dreadful situation of Hercules. 


‘© Which of these griefs—ab! which shall. E 
** deplore ? 

“ Which is most full of horror >—Can I judge, 

Wretch that I am; o’erwhelméd io both their 
fates ! 

*© One lies before us and demands our tears ; 

The.other we expect :—O! thesame, 

‘© Whether we have or wait a certain woe!” . 


The interference of the chorus would have 
been perfectly natural, had it been accompa- 
nied with the dance and song. Yet were these 
not so much misplaced in the Grecian dramas 
as at first they appear to have been, since, as I 

have endeavoured to show in the preceding. 

essay, they were the root from which it sprang. 

Hymns and other celebrations of the divinities 
20 
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were its particular_province; the people ex- 
pected them, and the occasion of the perform- 
ance, as well as the ordinances of religion, 
demanded them. What perhaps appears to us 
absurd, was there indispensable: we are not to 
regard the Grecian drama in the light of that 


' extensive representation of human manners 


which we require in the modern tragedy, and 
which we particularly fiad in the delineations 
of Shakespear. The Grecian tragedy was a 
, sacred solemnity, inte which as much natural 
representation was inserted as it could be made 
to bear. As far as the exhibition of human 
transactions found a place in it, that exhibition 
was exquisitely simple and pathetic ; but it 
must be confessed, that it consisted rather of 
an action related in conversation, than of an 
event ré-acted before the spectators. The 
agency was too confined: too much was left to 
mere narrative : the subjects were generally too 
well known. The recitative, the masks of the 
actors, the modulated step, the monotonous 
dialogue, that sometimes, for whole scenes 
_together, gave one verse alternately to each 
actor, and the immeasurable harangues so un- 


_ common in real society, separated the whole 


‘representation so far from human life, that 
none of its greatest advocates can give its ex- 


ternal form the preference to that of modern} 


tragedy, unless they, at the same time, will 
condescend to extol the musical absurdities of 
the Italian opera, the bombast of the French 
tragedy, and the deformities of that late disco- 
vered monster the melo-drama. But although 
the outline of the Grecian tragedy is meagre, 
and its features distorted, yet that part which 


, proceeded immediately from the genius of the 


poet is always admirable; and the more so, 
when we consider the numerous impediments 
which lay in the road to excellence. In versi- 
fication of the most laboured and exquisite har- 
mony, we meet with the loftiest dictates of 
wisdom, the brightest pictures of the imagina- 
tion, the most animated descriptions, and the 
most impassioned sentiments. Nothing so sub- 
lime, nothing so severely pathetic, has been met 
with in any other writer, as some passages of 
the Greek tragedies; and we are ready to con- 
clude, that if nature had been permitted to 
direct its external form, the Grecian drama 
would have attained the highest excellence of 
which that species of exhibition is capable. 

it has been questioned whether that close 
imitation of nature, which forms the greatness 
of Shakespear, ought to be the object of dra- 
matic exhibition. The French critics have 
endeavoured to cenviace the world that sume- 


4 


thing beyond the appearances of actual society 
is necessary for publie representation: charac. 
ters more elevated; diction more declamatory, 
incidents of higher import, and manners more 
dignified. They forget that there isa grandeur 
in nature superior-to all the brilliances‘of art; 
that invention, as applied to the powers of the 
human imagination, does not mean a faculty of 
framing new objects, but of discovering those 
hidden traits, those close combinations of cir. 
cumstarices, those powerful springs, which pro- 
duce the characteristics, the incidents, the af. 
fections of humanity. Genius is that penetra. 
tive impulse which finds out (qui invenit) the 
first principles of the laws of nature in all her 
transactions. Genius in the dramatic poet 
should pierce at once into all the motives which 
nature has implanted, or which society has fos. 
tered, in the human heart: these it must exhi- 


bit in their consequences either direct or cola. 


teral, the resolutions and acts of each indiyis 
dual. To select those, which when correctly 
and naturally delineated, will rise of. themselves 
into elevated incidents, possess dignity of man- 
ners and diction, and excite’ the greatest inte. 
rest, is the province of genuine and unperverted 
taste. The Greek tragedians possessed both 
genius and taste in the highest degree: as far 


as they were permitted by the form of their 


drama, to which custom obliged them to ad. 
here, they manifested their knowledge of the 
emotions of the hurfian heart, and their power 
of selecting the most impressive circumstances, 
Shakspeare, perhaps, possesses more genius, 
but he exhibits less accuracy of taste. Shak- 
speare, under the restrictions of Eschylus,would 
probably not have excelled the Grecian: the 
barriers of time and place would have too much 
confined the expression of his imagination, 
which uttered the whole of its perceptions, and 
utterly disregarded selection. 
our British bard’s productions are those of too 
much freedom; those of the Grecian theatre are 
those of severe restraint. 

Before I speak of comedy, I shall examine 
the leading characteristics of the Roman tra- 
gedy, and compare it with that of Greece. Ne 
country seems to have abounded with dramatic 
authors, at so early a stage of its literature, 
as Italy. Every species of poetry seems there 
to have taken a dramatic form: the triumphal 
songs, exhibited so early as the time of Romu- 
lus, and the hymns of the Salian priests, under 
the reign of Numa, are said to have been in 
parts. The very ancient law of the twelve 
tables, mentioned by Cicero and Horace, that 
interdicted the injuring one anotlrer by malicis 
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gus verses, must have been particularly directed 
against the satiric dialogues, which we find to 
have been frequently the compositions of their 
tragic as well as their comic writers. 

’ It was at the beginning of the sixth century, 
from the building of Rome, that the drama 
assumed a more regular form, and that the first 
written piece was composed and exhibited by 
fivius Andronieus. Numerous authors suc- 
ceeded him, who not only wrote dramas, but 
also a species of dilated historical poem, which 
seme critics have erroneously fermed epic. 
Nevius and Ennius wrote, besides tragedies, 
the annals of the first Punic war, in. verse. 
Whatever may have been the merits of these 
writers, or what were the reigning character- 
jstics of their productions, cannot be deter- 
mined. Except a few fragments, which are 
found almost solely in ghe more durable works 
‘of Cicero, they have entirely perished, En- 
nius was indeed long esteemed as the first phi- 
losophical and historical poet of Rome: Lu- 
eretius declares him to have been the author 


—— Qui primus ameno 
Detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam, 
Per genteis Italas hominem que clara clueret. 


-Who first from Helicon’s delightful bowers 
Received a chaplet of perennial flowers, 
Which wide amid th’ Italian nations threws 
ts beamy lustre round the poet’s brows. 


But, however, these writers may have been 
praised, or may have merited the praise of 
their successors, we find no traces of the genu- 
‘we character of the Roman drama jin those 
fragments of their writings. A rude unculti- 
yated magnanimity of expression seems te have 
been their highest excellence. That ferocious 
dignity of manners which belonged both to the 
“Roman senator and the Roman soldier, and ele- 
vated the independant citizen above the sen- 
sibilities of the man, seems to have pervaded 
their earliest compositions. Even when, in 
“the course of another century, a new source of 
poetical improvement was opened’ by their in- 
‘fercourse with Greece, they do not appear to 
have truly estimated the real beauties of the 
‘writings they began to imitate. They held the 
softer affections and the refinements of the pas- 
sions in contempt; and of the two greatest tra- 


“gic writers of the followtog age, Pacuvius is 
celebrated for his learning, and Accius for the: 


doftiness of his diction. These, as well as 
‘Fnuius, are frequently extolled by Cicero, who 
even prefers them sometimes to the Greek au- 
thors whom they had imitated. In quoting a’ 
‘Passage from Pacuvius, he says, Pacuvius hec 


melius quam Sophocles ; and in another place, 
Quis enim tam inimicus pene nomini Romano 
est, qui Enni Medeam, aut Antiopam Pacuvii 
spernat aut rejiciat ? qui se tisdem Euripidis fa- 
bulis delectari dicat, Latinas literas oderit ?— 


Yet notwithstanding these encemiums bestowed 


by so respectable an authority, it is not impro- 
bable that the tragedies of his favourites were 
little better than turgid and bombast transla- 
tions of the Greek tragedies with which they 
had just become acquainted. This opinion 
seéms to be supported by the character which 
Horace gives of them; while the manner in, 
which Quinctilian mentjons them, although it 
cannot be called condemnation, tends to give 
us a dark and unpleasing idea of those dramag 
which were so long the pride and admiration 
of Rome. 

It is not ina ihilitary and conquering nation 
that we are to expect to find a rapid growth 6f 
the arts. Proud, superstitious, and sanguinary, 
such a people may soon apply their barbarous 
poetry tothe celebration of their victories, and 
the worship of their divinities; but, whatever 
form such compositions may take, they cannot 
be entitled to the name of dramas. These early 
pieces among the Romans appear in no respect 
to have been the representations of human life ; 
the fables of their heroes and divinities recited 


in dialogue, and intermingled with hymns, were | 


exhibited with rude magnificence; and in it- 
flated language inculcated the duties of war and 
devotion to the gods. It was in vain, as I have 
said before, that the subjagation of Greéce of- 
fered them models of a more refined taste ; they 


had no souls for the softer and more delicate 


expression of the passions, or they despised it, 
and placed their heroes above it. 

In the Augustan age the drama did not rise 
with the other speciés of poetical composition 
to patronage and excellence. The cultivation 
of philosophy had robbed the mythology of its 
influence : the repetition of the.same stories be- 
gan to pall upon the imagination. The Medea 
of Ovid, and the Thyestes of Varius, stand 
singly in the commendations of their cotempo- 


raries; and even from these we meet with ‘io 


quotations: they are lost to posterity, without 


a vestige of that merit for which they were so - 
highly extolled. All that-remains to us of the 


efforts of the Roman mose in tragedy, is a col- 
lection of pieces under the names of the twe 
Senecns. Of these I shall speak more expli- 
citly in my next essay, in which I shall closely 

compare them with the compositions of the 
Greek authors on the same subjects. The Oc- 
tavia, which is the only specimen of a Remaa 
- 202 
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= 
tragedy upon a circumstance in their own his- 
tory, thatat the time at which it is supposed to 
have been written, must have been recent, de- 
serves, on that account, more attention than 
has usually been bestowed upon it, The foun- 
dation of it is this—‘* Claudius Drusus Cesar 
. having put to death his wife Messalina, the 
mother of Britannicys and Octavia, because 
she had espoused C. Silius, married Agrippina, 
the daughter of his brother Germanicus, and 
_ the widow of Cy, Dom. Znobarbus Nero.— 
Agrippina poisoned her husband Claudius and 
his son Britannicus, and gave Octavia in mar- 
riage to Nero, her son by her former husband. 
Nero, when emperor, rewarded the atrocities 
of which his mother had been guilty, in order 
. to procure him the purple, with death; and 
soon after repudiated Octavia, that he might 
‘espouse Poppea Sabina. Qn account.of this 
divorce a commotign arose among the people, 
which was uot repressed without much slaugh- 
ter, during which the tyrant.commanded Octa- 
via to be carried in chains to the island Panda- 
faria, and there to be put to death. 
_In this tragedy Seneca, the philosopher, ap- 
pears among the persons of the drama, and 
therefore its composition must be ascribed ra- 
ther to the other Seneca, who js generally stiled 
the tragedian, than to him, It has been highly 
.admired in the imitation of it, which one of the 
principal French authors has given to the thea- 
tre of his country ; and it induced our celebrat- 
_ed Gray to attempt, what the indolence of his 
nature would not permit him to complete, a 
correct and classical tragedy. The fragments 
_ of his undertaking, which his friend Mason has 
published, possess great excellepce, and induce 
us to regret that we are still to regard the Cato 
of Addison, weakened as it is with an almost 
cumic intrigue, as the only instance of a regujar 
poetical tragedy in our language. 

‘The Latin Octavia merits, indeed, the epi- 
thet of languid, which Farnaby, in ascribing 
jt to some unfortunate artificer, bestows on it. 
The ingidents are neglected for dialogue, and 
that dialogue is insipid and replete with sen- 
tences of common-place philosophy. Real 
sufferings, and such situations as might have 
preduced true and natural pathos, are neglect- 
ed for the terrors ef visions, and the introduc- 
tion of a spectre. Tt abounds in description, 
and leave’ little room either for the display of 
character or for interesting occurrences. Were 

it to be taken asa sample of what the Roman 
tragedy, wheu unsupported by translations 
from the Greek, could produce, it would, in- 
fers, afford'u usa very weak and mean opinion 


of Roman genius inthe higher walks of the 


drama. 
I shall conclude this essay with the tr 

tion of the description of the death of Agrippi- 

na, the mother of Nero. This forms the suh- 

ject of one of the choral interludes in the Octa- 

via, and though it occupies a place that might 

have been much better employed, it possesses 

considerable merit, and will afford seme idea 

of the horrors to which the Romans delighted to 

attend in their dramatic exhibitions :— 

‘© This wickedness have these our days beheld ; 

*¢ Our prince upon the fearful Tuscan main 

‘© Sent forth his mother (whom with fraud he 
seiz 

‘© In adeath-destined vessel ! 

‘© At his command, the mariners, with speed 

‘¢ Sail from the placid post. 

“ The hollow waves resound beneath their oars, 

‘* The fatal bark is hurried towards the deep, 

“ Press’d by the billows, lo, the loosen’d plank 

** Yields, yawning, and imbibes the rushing 
* flood ! 

“ Deep clamour mingled with loud a? 

shrieks 

Js heard amid the skies. 

“© Raledeath moves dreadful o’er the eyes ofall. 

‘* Each strives to fly destruction. 

‘ Some to the shattered vessel’s scatter’d planks, 

‘* Naked adhere, and cleave the swelling waves. 

*© Some swimming seek the shore. 

“¢ Many beneath the hand of fate oppress’d, 

*€ Sink in the deep. 

‘* The empress rends her vesture, tears her 
hair, 

** And streams her cheeks with tears. ; 

‘* And when no hope of being saved remains, 

‘¢ Her byrning rage expiring in her grief— 

‘* © Dost thou, O son, for my transcendant gift 

*** Reward me thus? she cried, 

O, Lam worthy this destructive bark ! 

“ © Yes—I confess me worthy of my fate— 

¢ who gave life and empire to thee—more— 

Gave thee the name of Cesar !— 

**¢ Lift up thy eyes from Acheron, O spouse ! 

And glut them with my misery! 

“ ¢ [—I—who caused thy death—who slew thy 
“ee son— 

«© Am borne, unburied, as my deeds deserve, 

“** Whelm’d by deep waters, to thy 

“* As she yet speaks the rolling surges smite 

Her faultering lips ;—headlong beneath the 
wave 

“ Swift she descends—on the next billow rises— 

“* Impell’d by dread she struggles ” ‘gainst her 
fate” 
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# With eager hands—then, wearied droops and 
faints ! 

# At the sad sight of such a direful death, 

Despised obedience fails in every breast 

# And many dare afford their anxious aid 

“To their wave-driyen mistress. 

*# Ah, what avails that they with eager voice 

“ Exhorted thee, outspreading thy weak arms 

“Upon the billows era their hands: sus- 

tain’d 

Thy drooping limbs ?—it had been well for 

itl thee 

“ To have found refuge in the boisterous wave! 
*Q! doom’d to die hy thy own offspring’s 
sword! 

This, this posterity will scarce 


ever in belief! 


$* Impious he rages that bis mother lives, 

** Saved from the deep, Redoubling the dire 

crime, 

** (Fierce and impatient of delay in guilt,) 

“* He hastens to complete his'parent’s fate, 

** A hireling sent to’perpetrate the deed 

‘* Pierces with rapid steel the empress’ breast, - 

** Who as she falls implores the murderer’s 
hand 

© To plunge the dagger thro’ her womb! 

Here—here, she cried, strike here, the 
** © blow of death— 

‘6 © Here, where I gave to such a monster life !?? 

5° While she yet speaks, ote mingle with 
** her words ;— 

*¢ And thro’ the wound her murmuring spirit 
flies. TN. 


A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, SWIT- 
ZERLAND AND DENMARK, 


WRITTEN DURING THE YEARS 1805, 6, anpD 7. 


I WILL trouble you with another letter, 
dearest A—, on that. part of Denmark which 
‘Ihave seen. My excursion was too limited, 


‘inspace and time, to admit of any other but 


superficial observations, The arrangements I 


“made before my departure from Kiel allowed 
‘me to devote no more than ten days to this 
iproject, which were employed in a trip to 
‘Schleswick, Flensburg, and into a very small 
‘part of Jutland, and (on my way back) to 


Husum, Frederickstadt and Rendsburg, where 


‘Lembarked, returning, by the Holstein Canal, 


to Keel. This canal joins, by means of the 
Eyder, which falls into the German Ocean; 
and the latter-with the Baltic. 


“the Elbe is blockaded. Tonniagen, which, be-~ 
“fore the occupation of Hanover by the French, 

Wasa miserable dirty town, containing about 
eighteen hundred inhabitants, farmers and graz- 
‘iers for the most part, is now become the'most 
commercial sea-port from the Tagus to Dron- 
theim, in Norway. The revolution which this 
unexpected event has effected, in the manners 
and habits of the inhabitants, is, perhaps, the 
most rapid and extraordinary ever witaessed 
“in any place or country. When the blockade 
“Degan (which has lasted no’ more than two 
years) there was not a vessel of greater import- 
pace than a fishing smack, in the habit of fre- 


The utility of} 
“this canal is particularly felt at present, when 


quenting Tonningen, except when forced by 
stress of weather ; and the inhabitants were too 
addicted to sloth, to turn the small advantages, 
which lay within their reach, to any profitable 
account. There was no trade, no manufactures, 
and no communication with the neighbouring 
towns, except during the time of their annual 
fairs,which were chiefly frequented by theHam- 
burg and Lubeck butchers, as between there 
and Frederickstadt lies the marsh land, which 
supplies the markets ‘of these two cities with 
their fine beef and butter, and, perhaps, su- 
perior to any on the Continent. The Jargest 
houses rented no higher than from eighty to a 
handred dollars yearly: and their public 
amusements consisted ina ball or two yearly, 
at Christmas and at Easter; or in a visit of 
a month or six weeks, once iv the course of 
five years, from a troop of strolling actors, 
who never come, except in case of want of en- 


them with emptier pockets than they arrived. 
They were, also, the most miserable and aban- 
doned sons of Thespis, without exception, 
which ever fretted and strutted in any barn on 
the Continent. 


than five hundred large ships lie continually in 
Tonningen, laden with the produce of our ¢o- 


lonies, and the industry of our workshops,— 


couragement elsewhere, and are sure of quitting | 


Now remark the change, dearest A—. More © 
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_ Women. 


»respondent, who is solely actuated by patriotic 


A degree of bustle aud business is also visible, | 
equal to that in the most frequented streets of 
London. Almost every house is converted into 
a warehouse or counting-house belonging te 
Hamburgh, English, aod even Dutch merchants. 
Houses, scareely to be get.for. any money, let 
for the enormous rent of eighteen hundred-and | 
two thousand dollars yearly. A single. room, 
ill furnished, in a kind of hovel, is paid for at 
the rate of eight and ten dollars per week ; and 
every other accommodation is proportionably 
dear. Unfortunately, the domestic virtues, as 
may be expecied, have fallen in a greaier pro- 
portion than théir means of subsistence have. 
increased, of their dancing parties,, 
on some great festival, they bave now their} 
daily balls, literally speaking, daily ones, and! 
in diff-rent parts of the town. They are, be-| 
‘sides, blessed with the pleasure ef a permanent 
‘theatre, which supports comfortably a troop 
Of wore than thirty actors and actresses, with 
theiy families: they act on every evening, and 


the house is generally crowded. Though the 
town does not contain, even at this moment, 
three thousand inhabitants, there are (I have 
heard the circumstance asserted by many) more 
than five hundred prostitutes there and in the: 
environs !—Thereis not a house that sells bran- 
dy and beer along the several roads, four or 
five miles distance, and almost every house car- 
ries ov that trade, which does not contain two, 
three, and sometimes more, of these unfortunate 
They stream hither in caravans from 
Berlin, Hamburgh, &c, and. celebrate their or- 
gies, with a degree of publicity and indecency 
disgraceful to the police, and to the govern- 
‘ment, which tolerates so destructive an abuse. 
The people of this ceuntry speak very re- 
‘spectfully of their crown prince, and of his 
chief minister, and adviser, Count Bernstorff, 
#on of the departed statesman I mentioned in 
‘my last., But how the former, or. his ministry, 
can answer for their toleration of an abuse 
which has already vitiated, irremediably and 
fundamentally, the manners, not only of the 
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Tonningers, but of every town and village 
leading from it, I find it rather difficult to say, 
unless they consider the very precarious‘and 
temporary advantages resulting from the pre- 
sent state of things, as a compensation for the 
loss of innocence and simplicity. 

There is inthe Danish administration, 
ever the natives themselves, or foreign panegy. 


rists, say *,a want of-fixed and enlightened 


principle; otherwise their government would 
have adopted efficacious measures to resist 
depravation, which all the riches of the Indies, 
and the exclusive commerce cf the two hewi. 
spheres, would not compensate for. Notore 
in Europe has the means more at its command, 
and none does less to stem the alarming increase 
of moral corruption.» What renders this indif- 
ference the more unaccountable is the private 
life which the crawn prince himself leads, He 


‘isa very tender father, anda faithful and-in- 


dulgent husband; his insensibility to this in- 
creasing evil does not proceed, therefore, ftom 


/licentiousness or levity of moral feeling, but 


solely from mistaken notions of toleration and 
government. I thought I discovered the same 
erroneous tendency in several other circum 
stances. The great principle of the Danish 
state policy seems to be, to permit every thing, 
not in direct collision with the immediate jn- 
‘terests of the monarch, provided it serves to 
make the revenue more productive. Those 
who are judicious enough to discover this 
ciple are rather astonished at the number of 
police edicts and regulations. which are weekly 
issued in Denmark, and which embrace almost 
every object of society. This anxious interfer. 
ence.affords the most glaring contrast with the 
unprincipled indifference on objects of the first 
magnitude ; and the observer is at a Joss to 
form ajudgment. 


* I have frequently laughed at, and highly 
amused myself, with their accounts of the bat- 
tle of Copenhagen, and their abuse of Nelsom, 


REPEAL OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Mr. Epitor, | 
IN this age, so pregnant with reform, you’ 
will, 1 hope, have no objection to a new cor- 


motives, well knowing that the public good 
must tend to his own private benefit. Sir, T 
have long endeavoured to make myself conspicu- 


ous, either by addressing the Crown, or redress- 


ing the people; by which means I am now 
able to dress myself in a much prettier style 
than I had formerly been accustomed to; yet, 
as there are still .many stumbling blocks in the 
way of genius, my present intention is to pre- 
senta plan for getting rid of them. It has 


often been wished, that the obsolete and umo-, 


beyed statutes were expunged from the statule 


| 
| 
| 
é | 


ere 


pook; but, Sir, there is still a greater griev- 
gece, which disfigures the walls of our 
durches, and which, I am told, is still in our 
aatechism ; a grievance which can serve no 
otlier purpose, than to ‘hang over us, én terro- 
wm, like the penal laws aghinst the catholics, 


or, as my cousin Latitat says, to be read over |} 
Some || 


when we are called up for judgment. 
éfyour readers, Mr. Editor, may perhaps have 
peard' of the’ Zen Commandments; for the re- 
pealof which, by Act of Parliament, I think 
Ican produce at least ten good reasons, as be- 
‘ing much in the way of that liberality of senti- 
went which adorns the present age. Where, I 
would ask, is our liberty of thought, if, when 
we have thought of a devilish good thing, one 
of these old fashioned commandments is to stare 
tsin the face, and say, “* You shan’t?” It 
might do very well for the Jews, who were a 
sinful race ; but it is really too bad for us 
Christians. Now, Sir, with respect to the first, 
it is totally unnecessary to restrain, us to one, 
when any body may see that we fine gentlemen 
have"none at all, though sometimes we talk 
abot it as we do about our honour; or, if we 
have any, it is just enough ¢o swear by. In the 
second, there is an error in the very first line, 
by the insertion of the word ‘‘ unto;” in the 
original, though I do not understand Hebrew, 
it is, Thou shalt not make thyself 
“the likeness of any thing in heaven or earth.” 
Now, pray Mr. Editor, look at-me, or any 
other fine Gentleman of the day, and then judge 
what necessity there is for such‘a command- 
trent, As to the third, we never break it, for 
we never do it in vain; for the pretty girls all 
believe me when I swear I love them, and so 
does my tailor, when I swear I'll pay his bill 
next week. And, surely, a man cannot be said 
to swear in vain, if he gets any thing by it, if 


hecan borrow a cool hundred, or settle a dis-_ 


pated bet, or accomplish any other interesting 
design he may have in hand. I have, ‘indeed, 
No objection to this commandment being binding 
on my creditors ; for since I have got into the 
House, they do swear a good deal, J am told, 
and that you know, Mr. Editor, is all in vain. 
With respect to the fourth, it is merely de- 
signed for the labouring poor, who are so lazy, 
that sometimes they “will onl y labour three 
days out of the six, and spend the’rest of the 
week in the ale-house ! but where is the sense 
of saying ‘* Do all thou hast to do,”” to people 
‘Who have nothing whatever to do, or to think 
of, except about making their arrangements 
for the opera or a Sunday concert. To those 


Who choose to work, or who are obliged te do 
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it for six days, itimiay be very well to have a 
day of rest; but for those who do nothing on 
the six, what'are they to do on the Sunday if 
they do les#?. They might go to church indeed, 
but this-would be labour, a thing they are ore 
dered to avoid, and. 1 am sure there would be 
nod amusement in it, for it is not such a plea 
sant thing to have one’s faults told béfore the 
whole parish. It is true, indeed, men might 
there amuse thenselves with reading the Racing 
Calendars or the Jast new novel, or study the 
good of the nation out of the Political Regis 
ters but then the parson and the charity-boys 
make such a confounded noise, that when E£ have. 
gone by chance, I have been obliged to whisper 
Lady Betty as loud as if £ was crying oysters, 
or bawling out *‘ good news from Spain.” 
Yet, Sir, though we are not very attentive to 


this commandment ourselvés; we take great — 
care to have it obeyed by our servants, as any 


bedy may see that will goto Hyde Park of a 
Sunday, where we drive our eoaches ourselves, ° 
to keep them from the sin of working. As‘to 
the clause appointing a holiday for the asses, 
that may do very well asa warn! regulation for 
watering-places. 
As to the fifth commandment, really old 


‘people are such a bore, that it is quite a twad. 
dte to think of it; 1 however am determined to 
do as much honour: as possible to my father, 


when he is dead, by erecting a large and’ sump- 
tuous monument over him, and to make it the 
better known among the trades-people and 
those queer folks, I shall let the stone-cutter 
wait half a dozen years for his money. - 

I think, Mr. Editor, 1 have sufficiently 
shewn the necessity of repealing the first five 5 
as to the last five, we might perhaps amend 
them, by interpolating another negative, as 
two negatives, you know, make an affirmative ; 


rand then there would not be such a clamour 


amongst the old wowen, as in the time of 
Charles the First, when the Printer gave the 
proper reading, by leaving out not in the se- 
venth. As for the sixth commandment, though 
it forbids you to kill, it says nothing about 
winging your antagonist, nor about manslaugh- 
ter, we have,therefore, nothing, to with it; it 
may still, however, remain as a check upon the 
wise heads in Warwick-lane. The seventh is 
such a dashing prohibition, and the thing itself 
would lose so much of its zest, if it was not 
forbidden, that I almost inclined. to-let it re- 
main. Were it taken away, indeed, where 
would be the gusto of our Pic nic partiey nay, 
une affaire bien arrangee would become so tire- 


some and in:ipid, that 1 doubt not we should 
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soon have husbands making love to their own 
wives, by way of novelty ; a coachbox would 
lose its charms ; landladies would give over 
peeping, and our Counsellors and Caricaturists 
might shake their noddles at each other, like 
the heads on the old sign-post: The eighth 
commandment can only apply to the vulgar; 
for we never rob our friends ; we merely bor- 
row their wives or their purses; to be sure, 
indeed, if we happen to touch a die with our 
little finger, when it tumbles out of the box, or 
persuade our friend’s jockey at Newmarket not 
to ride his master’s horse too fast, for fear of 
breaking his wind, some nice folks might say, 
it was not fair ; -but luck’s all, you know, and 
as we can never have occasion to rob hen- 
roosts, such a commandment is no better than 
obsolete. Such a commendment might do very 
well among the Jews, who are so fond of rob- 
bing young heirs upon post-obits, but will 
never do in a Christian country. What is an 
honest man to do, whe takes a low contract ? 
how isa miller, or a monopolizer to live? or 
pray what kind of a figure would a brewer cut 
without his quassia? or a tailor without his 
cabbage? With respect to the vinth, I never 
broke it in my life, except when boasting of 
favours never received from a fair lady, or in 
giving a horse too good a character, whilst sel- 
ling him to a friend; so that F hope I have 
kept the balance pretty even. Should this one, 
jndeed, be allowed to remain in force, adieu to 
all the elegant romances at our country tea- 


4 


tables, to the eloquence of oar public meetings, 
and to that taste for embellishment and the 
marvellous which distinguishes our good men. 
upon "Change, as well as some other folks jn 
their neighbourhood, who will go farther for 
half-a-crown, in the turn of the market, thana 
conscientious Jew, justifying bail, will for a 
guinea. But the tenth! good Mr, Editor, 
what shall we say to the tenth? If I am not 
to covet my neighbour's wife, I am sure cans 
not covet my own; besides; it does not forbid 


me to take a fancy to her, particularly if the 


good-nAtured husband has no objection; and 
should he not exactly know what to ask for 
her, he may refer it to twelve good men and 
true, who will soon ascertain her real value, 
particularly if it was damaged goods. As to 
the other parts of this commandment, I shalt 
never covet any other man’s maid-servant, 
whilst E have a handsome one of my own; un 
less; indeed, Molly should covet me, and then, 
you know, how ean help it? The Ladies, 
indeed, are forbid to covet their neighbour's 
man-servant ; that, however, does not apply td 
their own coachman, and therefore de non ez- 
istentibus, &c, as the old scholiast says. 

Thus have | proved to you, Mr. Editor, the 
propriety of repealing those commandments 
which seem completely forgotten, but which 
perhaps might come into fashion again, as au 
agreeable change, if it was known that they 
were useless. Your's, 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


. flow shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 
Thou god of our ldelatry, Tue Press? 


Thou fountain, at whieh drink the good and wise ! 
Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies! _ 

Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil is—from thee. —Cowrer. 


CHRONICLE OF THE CID, RODRIGO DIAZ DE BIVAR, THE CAMPEADOR. 
CHRONICLE OF THE CID, FROM THE SPANISH; 
BY ROBERT S8OUTHEY. 


CIRCUMSTANCES continue to attach un- 
¢ommon interest to almost every thing connected 
with Spain. The present publication, how- 
ever, is likely to excite particular attention, as 


~ the history of one of the most consummate war- 


riors of former times; whose adventures emt- 
nently exhibit the genius and character of the 
people to whose patriotic exertions men are 
now looking for the deliverance of the civilised 
world, from tyranny and desolation. - Mf 
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fouthey’s translation of the Chronicles of the 
Cid is, therefore, opportunely offered to pub. 
lic notice. 
Three distinct works, according to Mr. 
Southey, are combined by him in his transla- 
tion. _He has, in proceeding upon this plan, 
sacrificed identity to copiousness ; but this, to 
the general reader,,is amply compensated for 
by.the connectedness and interest which the 


whole of the narrative has thus acquired. Mr. 
Southey, indeed, was, in some respects, pecu- 
jiarly qualified for this undertaking. He was 
conversant with the literature of the country 
whosa historyhe has detailed; while the cha- 
racter of the compositions, which he selected 
for translation, is exactly of the nature he was 
alculated to display advantageously. Like 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, so also 
arethe Chronicles of the Cid. They are writ- 
ten with the most unaffected simplicity, with 
primitive plainness; and, in this point of view, 
were admirably adapted to the powers of their 


formly, if not even ambitiously, the distin- 
gushing characteristics of the earliest histo- 
rians. 

Of the Cid himself, with whose atieuneees 
andtransactions Mr. S. has brought our nation 
fully acquainted, perhaps some skort notice 
may be desirable. He figured, as will be sup- 
posed, in times of turbulence. Navarre, Arra- 
gon, and Castile, were, very early in the ele- 
venth century, united under Sancho the Great, 
who, dying, distributed his dominions among 
hissons. Hence arose the usual contest for su- 
premacy. Fernando, to whom Castile had 
been assigned, succeeded in repelling an unjust 
invasion of his territory, and, haying also slain 
his eldest brother Garcia, eventually united, in 
his own person, the crowns of Castile and Leon 
and Navarre. Here, then, commences the dis- 
tinguished career of the Cid.—‘* The Chroni- 
cle of the Cid,” adds Mr. Southey, ‘* is the 
main web of the present volume. I have omit- 
ted such parts as relate to the general history 
of Spain, but have no reference to Ruydiez ; 
and I have incorporated with it whatever addi- 
tional circumstances, either of fact or costume. 
are contained in the Chronica General or the 
Poema del Cid. The poem is to be considered 
% metrical history, not metrical romance. It 
Was written before those fictions were invented 
Which have been added to the histery of the 
Cid,and which have made some authors discre- 
dit what there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt. I have preferred it to the Chronicles 
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of costume; foras the historian of manners, 
this poet, [Mr. Southey, it sheuld be remark- 
ed, has declined availing himself of the nume- 
rous Romances del Cid] whose name unfortu- 
nately has perished, is the Homer of Spain.” 
Mr. Southey, however, has made“ a few ma- 
terial additions,’ of which he assures us the 
sources are authentic. His account of his work 
is explicit, and his probity is not to be sus-, 
pected. Concerning his opinions, of which he. 
is far from being parsimonious, oyr readers. 
will presently be enabled to judge for theme, 
selves, His style may also suggest to us some, 
cursory remarks, Mr. Southey is no commog 
writer; and, while we commend his merits, 
we shall therefore not conceal his defects. ? 

We are favoured, by Mr. Southey, with an 
*€ Introduction” to the Chronicle of the Cid. It 
is here, indeed, that he exerts the fulness of 
intellect, here that he displays the best powers 


of his vigorous and comprehensive mind; and | 


it is from this portion of the volume that we 
shall accordingly make two or three extracts, 
and offer our passing comments, Blended as 
they are, throughout his Introduction, with 
narration, there is some difficulty in detaching 
and selecting the sentiments of Mr, Southey. 
We shall, nevertheless, hazard the proposed 

“No country,”’ remarks Pfr. S., and the re- 
mark is both solid and apposite, « was ever 
yet subdued by foreign enemies, unless the bad- 
ness of its government, or folly of its gofter- 
nors, prepared the way for them.” Having 
described the laws of the Spanish Goths re- 
specting Slaves, he adds—‘* Where such a sys- 
tem was established, the first invader could not 


but be victorious; because he found recruits in 


every house.” 


The following observation is full of sailed 


ance, if only as it furnishes one unanswerable 
proof of the origin of our holy faith.’ ‘* Those 
founders or reformers of religion who were in- 
spired, and those who believed themselves so, 
have spared neither the prejudices, nor pas- 
sions, nor feelings, nor inslincis, which op- 
posed them. Mahommel,” continues our au- 
thor, ** attempted no such conquest ever hu- 
man nature: he a not feel himself strong 
enough to conquer.” 

His account of Mahommed, and the deri: 
tion of his system of religion, evince the hand 
of a master. 

‘* The growth and decline of all Mahomeddan 
empires are necessarily cornected with the ci+ 

2P 


sometimes in point of fact, and always in point - 
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’ vil and religious institutions of Islamism, and 


may be traced to them. 

“* In forming a new religion, Mahommed 
aimed at making its ritual less burthensome, its 
morality more indulgent, and its creed more 
rational, than those of other nations. It was 
not, however, enough to appeal to the reason, 
nor even to the passions of mankind, without, 
at the same time profitting by their credulity. 
To the Jews he announced himself as the Mes- 
\Siah, the conqueror in whom their prophecies 

‘ centered ; to the Christians, as the Paraclete 
who was to accomplish the yet unfulfilled sys- 
tem of Revelation. — — — Inspired by tio fa- 
naticism, of a meagre mind, and with morals 
of open and impudent profligacy, Mahommed 
has effected a revolution which, in its ruinous 
consequences, still keeps in barbarism the 
greatest and finest part of the old world. His 
were common talents, and it is by commen ta- 
lents that great revolutions have most frequently 
been effected; when the train is ready there 
needs no lightning to kindle it, any spark suffi- 
ces. — — —The political and moral system of 
the impostor, if system it may be called, is 
such as might be expected from one who aimed 
only at his own aggrandisement, and had no 
generous views or hepes beyond it. That his 
language and his institutions have spread toge- 
ther, is not to be attributed to him: this great 
political advantage necessarily arises when na- 
tions are cither civilised or converted by force, 
and it is only by force that this religion has 
been propagated; its missionaries have march- 
ed in armies, and its only martyrs are those 
who have fallen in the field of battle. Mahom- 
med attempted nothing like a fabric of society : 
he took abuses as he foundthem. The conti- 
nuance of polygamy was his great and ruinous 
error: where this pernicious custom is esta- 
blished, there will be neither connubial, nor 
paternal, nor brotherly affection; and hence 
the unnatural murders with which Asiatic his- 
tory abounds. ——— Mahommed inculcated 
the doctrine of fatalism, because itis the most 
useful creed for a conqueror. The blind pas- 
siveness which it causes has completed the de- 
gradation, and for ever impeded the improve- 
ment, of all Mahommedan nations. They will 
not struggle against oppression, for the same 

* reason that they will not avdid the infection of 
the plague.” 

Few men, however vitiated in other respects, 
are wholly indifferent to the whispers of self- 
remonstrance. The following is a fine exem- 


plification of the power of conscience! ‘ A 
dream,” says Mr. Southey, ‘‘ or the chance 


words of a song, or the figures of the tapestry, 
have terrified them (Mahommedan Sovereigns) 
into tears. Haroun Al Raschid opened a yo. 
lume of poems,*and read—* Where are the 
kings, and where are the rest of the world? 
They are gone the way which thou shalt go. 
O thou who choosest a perishable werld ang 
callest him happy whom it glorifies, take what 
the werld can give thee, but death is at the 
end!’ And at these words, he, who had mur. 
dered Yahia and the Barmecides, wept aloud,” 

There is something extremely valuable in the 
concession contained in the next short sentence, 
‘¢ The broken-hearted old man (Musa) retired 
to Mecca, seeking there for that consolation 
which, such is the blessed nature of religion, 
every religion, however corrupted, can in some 
degree bestow.” 

If the predictions of astrologers were often 
productive of the effects exhibited in the fol. 
lowing passage, perhaps it might be found 
highly eligible to encourage, rather than, as 
now, to prescribe them. ‘* The race of Ab- 
doubrakman,” says Mr. S., ‘* should not go 
without their fame. An astrologer predicted 
to his successor, Haccham, a happy and glori- 
ous reign—but only of eight years. In the be- 
lief of this prediction, he reigned with the 
wholesome fear of death before his eyes; and 
no act of injustice, or cruelty, is of him re- 
corded !” 

Our next citation is important. It form 
another powerful elucidation of the beneficial 
effects of Christianity on the temporal affairs 
of mankind, and it shews us what was really to 
be expected, during these eventful years, from 
the national character of our present patriotic 
allies. 

‘© The Spaniards meantime were free; they 
were inferior in numbers, they were less'civi- 
lised than their enemies, and their history is 
sullied by acts of worse barbarity ; but—they 
were a christian and a free people. THE MO0- 
RAL INSTITUTIONS OF CHRISTIANITY GAVB 
THEM A DECIDED AND INCREASING ADVAN+ 
TAGE. Even its corruptions were in their fa 
vour, — — — — The deliverers of Spain {en- 
couraged their followers by the coarsest frauds: 
—a hermit had promised them victory—or they 
had seen visions—or the cross, which was theit 
banners, had appeared to them in the sky, The 
invention of a tutelary saint, to fight their bat- 
tles, not metaphorically but in person, wasa 
bolder and more animating fiction. Ramiro 
had fought a whole day long with the Moors; 
he kept the field at night with a broken and 
dispirited army, who were compelled to abide 
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the next morning’s danger, because they were 
sarrounded and could not fly. The king called 
them together; and told them that Santiage 
had appeared to him in a dream, and had pro- 
mised to be. with them in the battle, visibly and 
bodily, on a white steed, bearing a white ban- 
ner with a red cross. The Leonese, who before 
this had lost all hope, began the attack, shout- 
ing ‘God and Santiago!’ A knight led them on, 
riding a white steed, and bearing a white ban- 
ger with a bloody cross, They utterly defeated 
the Moors. A general tribute, in bread and 
wine, was granted to the Saint’s Church for 
ever; and a knight’s portion from the spoils of 
every victory which the Christians should 

in.” — — Fanaticism,”’ after wards sub-+ 
joins Mr. Southey, ‘‘ in a few generations, be- 
comes bigotry. This process has been exem- 
plified in every age, and by every sect.” 

It is impossible, even in these disastrous 
days, calmly to contemplate the conflicts be- 
tween the Mahommedan Moors and the Spanish 
Christians. The picture drawn of these scenes 
by the present author we shall venture to tran- 
seribe.— 

“ Peace was never named, never thought of, 
asathing possible; but, because perpetual hos- 
tilities would have destroyed both [parties] by 
famine, they made occasional truces, by com- 
mon consent, td recover strength for renewing 
thecontest: or the weaker power purchased a 
respite, by paying tribute, till he believed him- 
elf strong enough to revolt, These intervals 
were short. The SPANIARDS could never long 
endure to be idle; THEY HAD TO RECOVER 
THE COUNTRY OF THEIR FATHERS, an hono- 
rable and a holy object: and war alse was the 
business, the amusement, the passion, of the 
age? It was in war that the chiefs found their 
sportand their spoil; that the king, at once, 
employed and gratified a turbulent nobility ; 
that the people indulged their worst passions, 
and believed that they were, at the same time, 
atoning for their sins. And what a warfare !— 
Itwas to burn the standing corn, to root up the 
vine and the olive, to hang the heads of their 
enemies from the saddle-bow, and drive mothers 
and children’ before them with the Jance ; to 
massacre the men of a town in the fury of as- 


sault, to select the chiefs that they might be 
murdered. in culd blood, to reserve the women 
for violation and the children for slavery: and 
this warfare, year after year, till they rested 
from mere exhaustion! The soldiers of Ferran 
Gonzales complained that they led a life like 
devils, like those in hell, who rested neither 
day nor night.—‘ Our Lord,’ said they, ‘ is 
like Satan, and we are like his servants, whose 
whole delight is in separating soul from body !’ 
The Spaniards, on their part, suffered reta- 


liated cruelties, and the perpetual sense of dan- — 


ger. At one time Knights, Nobles, and Kings, 
never slept without having the war-horse, ready 
saddled, in the chamber,” 


Passed is the “* Age of Chivalry,” and let us ~ 
hope it has for ever past away! Let its eulo- 


gists pause, before they mourn its extinguished 
glories. Let them be careful lest they mistake 
barbarism for heroism ; and gratefully acknow- 
ledge the silent blessings of civilization and the 
mild splendour of refinement. Yes, 


Blest he, though undistinguished from the 
crowd 

By wealth or dignity, who dwell secure 

Where man, by nature fierce, Bas laid aside 

His fierceness, having learned, though slow to 
learn, 

The manners and the arts of sogial life ! 

Cowrer. 


We must defer the completion of our account 
of Mr. Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid, but 
shall resume, and accomplish it next month. 
Our strictures shall terminate, for the present, 
with the following sentiment, as forcibly ap- 
plying, in various ways, to existing circume 
stances. —** The Dominicians and Franciscans 
of the present day,” says Mr. Southey, ‘* pro- 
fess the same tenets which their predecessors 
practised at the massacre and the auto-da-fe.” 


We shall merely add, in corroboration of this” 


statement, that it has been recommended to 
our officers and soldiers, by a respectable pe- 
iodical publication, to attend, if possible, and 
as complimentary to our new allies, the cere- 
monials of the Popish religion while assisting 
the military operations of the Patriots! ! This 
is in the true style of modern philanthropy. 
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THE WITCH OF RAVENSWORTH, A ROMANCE: 
IN TWO VOLUMES. nek 


IF to excite surprize, and to awaken astonish- 
ment, were the sole purposes of nevel writing, 
the author of these sheets must be considered as 
having laboured successfully in his vocation; 

" yet, asin the modern mode of astonishing the 
world, there are comparative degrees of exce|- 
Yence which can only be appreciated according 
to the effects they produce, from ‘* Zounds, ’tis 
*s impossible,” to “ La! who'd have thought 
‘© it?” we must determine the rank of this pro- 
duction by referring it to the latter class. 

Notwithstanding the anachronisms and ab- 
surdities of ancient romances, there is yet-mucii 
amusing information to be derived from them ; 
for though their descriptions are ludicrous!) 
efroneous with respect to the times of which 
they profess~to treat, yet they may be consi- 
dered as minutely descriptive of the times in 
which they were written; the judicious, there- 
fore, who wish to trace the manners of the 
Gothic timgs in Britain, will not distlain to 
peruse the leaves of these minor historians. 
For the same reason, there are some of our mo- 
dern novels, which, if preserved in the lapse of 
ages. will be considered as rare morceaux, pour- 
traying with extreme accuracy, the manners of 
the day, The sentimental trash of French 
wovels in the middle of the Jast century, having 
completely superseded the romance, our novel 
readers were amply supplied with similar 
flimsy productions from the English press, un- 
til truth and nature from the pen of Richardson, 
in some measure stemmed the torrent of inanity 
and frothy nothingness. Yet even here imita- 
tion soon took the lead, and every sighing 
spinster, or impatient widow, afier weeping 
through seven volumes of Clarissa, sighing 
through.the long drawn pages of a Grandison, 
Or with eager eyes and trembling hands turning 
Gver the dear delightful leaves for some of 
those luscious passages so modestly described 
by the virtuous Pamela, became in her turn a 
letter writer, and ina short time, there were 

*more letters written for the press, than our 
modern mail-coaches could have carried in half 
acentury! Midst all this frivolity, wit, hu- 
mour, and characteristic delineation, yet met 
with some admirers, until a high degree of re- 
finement, simplicity of style, and probability 
of adventure were presented to us by a Gun- 
ning, a Smith, anda Burney! In a field so 
well filled, there was little left for the genius 


- 


of a Radcliffe ; quitting the already beaten 


track, she therefore soared into the regions of 
Romance, judiciously culling the simplest flow- 
rets from the gaudy partere of its enchanted 
castles, until she had formed a bouquet gratify- 
ing to the senses by its fragrance, and charming. 
the eye of taste by the elegance of its contrast, 
Whether gaily harnessed in the traces of ra- 
tionality, or dragging in the yoke of ignorance, 
ihe human mind is impatient of restraint, no 
sooner, therefore, had a Radcliffe shewn the 
way to those castles in the air, than hey! 
presto! every young Miss, whose imagination 
was vet warm from that kot-bed of superstition 
and absurdity, the nursery, and whose ideas of 
an ancient castle, were formed from the dark 
passages of her father’s warehouses, or the nat- 
row alley which led to her abode in this won- 
der-working metropolis, drew on her seven 
league boots, and away she strode ‘ o'er de. 
“*sart plains, and rushy meers,” to rake up 
dead mens’ bones in gloomy sepulchres, or in 
visionary idea mounted behind * Sir Bertram” 
to cross the Wolds in hopes of meeting with a 
clay-cold hand, a wavering light, or a deep- 
toned bell ! 

In this walk, or rather in this airy flight of 
modern literature, we are rather surprized to 
meet with the judicious author of ‘* Hours of 
Leisure,’ but we presume that it is rather in 
compliance with the modern taste, than from 
the impulse of his own judgment, that he has 
chosen thus to employ his leisure hours. If any 
thing can justify the writing of a modern ro- 
mance, the mind will only assent to it, when it 
finds improbability of adventure heightened 
rather by a judicious contrast of simple facts in 
awful situations, than by a detail of circum- 
stances which our reason tells us are impossi- 
ble; or, when we are presented by a chain of 
events, which, considered singly, are but of 
trifling import, yet from their combination, 
and their mysterious reference to deeds of hor- 
ror, stimulate our curiosity. The flitting light, 
the deserted tower, the sighing of the wind 
through the lofty aisles, or the moon’s pale and 
uncertain rays glimmering through the ivied 


| casement on the distorted figures of emblazoned 


tapestry, prepare the mind for the more high 
wrought scenes of romantic fiction ; but if raw- 
head and bloody-bones walks in, the illusion is 
destroyed, and disgust usurps the place of pal- 
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pitating expectation. The judicious develope- 
ment of circumstances apparently supernatu- 
ral, is alsoa necessary concomitant ; this fas 
been exquisitely performed in the ‘* Siciliau 
“ Romance,” and is here attempted by Mr. B. 
but it mast be confessed with but indifferent 
success. A good moral is also an important 


‘jogredient ina work of this kind, to atone for 


the harm it may do to weak minds by encou- 
raging superstitious bias ; in ¢his, indeed, as we 
shall notice in our progress, Mr. Brewer has 
been more happy, and he has with much dis- 
crimination chosen those periods of the work 
where the mind-is most interested, and has ju- 
diciously made the moral, a part of the story, 
instead of leaving it for the last page, which 
skipping readers seldom look at, from their 
haste to trip,to the library for something new, 
If, in the work before us, there is little novelty 
of incident, it must be remembered that all the 
ready made ghosts and devils have of late been 
busily employed; and as for character, we 
cannot expect a very accurate délineation of 
ancient peculiarities from a writer who shews 
himself so little versed in. antique manners, as 
tocommit a glaring anachronism in the third 
page, by supplying his witch wiih large quan- 
tities of snuff at the time of the second crusade, 
when every schoolboy knows, or ought to 
Know, that tobacco was not introduced into 
England from Virginia for some centuries after 
this period. Some of the ancient illuminated 


«writers do indeed mention something of a sti- 


mulating powder which Shakespeare describes 
the beau in Henry the 4th, as carrying in his 
pouncet box ; this, however, is not snuff; yet, 
after ali, this anachronism is not quite so ridi- 
culous as that of another wonder-monger, who, 
in the reign of the fourth Henry, seads hi, 
hero’s uncle to his plantation in the West 
Tadies, though America was not seen or thought 
of for a century afterwards. To detail the 
story is beyond our limits, though we shall 
slightly analyze the Dramatis Persone ; first, 
we have “a hag’’ in a cottage on a moor, 
whose only furniture is a table and a three 
legged stool, on the lattcr of which we are se- 
riously told the witch ‘* used te sit!’’ Most 
wonderfal indeed !—the whole description of 
this ancient sage is, however, in character; 
but its effect is completely destroyed by the 
final developement, because the best described 
traits of her situation totally incompatible 
With the necessary probability of the mysteri- 
ous part of the story. We next have a. lofty 
castle with seven draw-bridges, in which re- 


tides a lofty baron, ‘* who bore his head with 


“* a lofty superiority above the other knights” 
** and barons of the court of Edward,” and well 
ie might indeed, for we are told in the forego- 
ing page that ** the Baronde la Braunch was re- 
** markable for the height of his stature, which 
measured more than seven feet six inches’ — 
well, as Serjeant Kite says, he that is born to 
be six feet high, is bern to be a great mau, and 
‘ais same J fty Baron was certainly a greater 
aan than even O' Brian the Irish giant !—AIL 
ingderh romances must have a monk, ob, yes, 
jet us have a mook by all means, an Italian 
wonok ; and io walks of ** Velaschi,” whe was 
of that mysterious nature that nobody could 
understand his actions ;—now from the circum. 
stantial exactness in other parts of the work, 
in which Mr, 6., vith all the accuracy of the 
rubric, gives us tue Catholic ritual at a chris- 
‘ening, and even at confession from the ** Ore- 
** mus,”’ to the ‘* Lucies Creator optime,”, we 
might expect more accurate knowledge of the 
seclusions of monkirh life. Next we have a 
great lady, the Lady Bertha, with her orphan 
child, who wants a protector; here Mr. B. 
might have recollected, tiiat in those times the 
king alwa,s gave the murriage of widows, and 
the guardianship of orphans; as good, snug 
things, to sove of his favourites, without put- 
ting the disconsolate dame to the trouble of 
looking for a protection. Good old tines in- 
deed! exclaims some buxom widow, when the 
crown took such good care of us, instead of 
sending all the fellows to Portugal and Sicily, 
so that now we have not even an opportunity . 
of choosing for ourselves. If the Lady Bertha 
was a great lady, there yet appears a greater, 
though -he is literally longer in making her 
appearance ; for the Lady Alwena is ** six feet 
** four inches in height,” and who, if otherwise 
in propertion, must have had a large portion 
of beauty, for ‘* her whole form was luxuri- 
‘ant, and tebmed with the full ripeness of 
** womanhood.” Luscious dog! thus to make 
our mouths water!!! and tantalize even the 
chaste ideas of a sage reviewer. Lf we have 
thus dilated on some of dhe errors, it is because 
we are convinced from this hasty sketch of the 
marvellous, that Mr. Brewer, if the public 
must have ghosts, is well qualified to raise 
them, if he will only pay a little more atten- 
tion to the manners of distant ages, and not 
raise Italian palaces in England, with mosaic 
floors, and marble balconies, at a time that the 
uabitations of our ancestors were either the 
hovels of penury, dr the gloomy towers of feu- 
dality. We would also recommend to Mr. B. , 
to avoid some of his highest flights of byper- 
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bole, for when we are informed that the Baron 
spoke ‘‘ in a stern voice, that made tremble the 
** foundation of the castle,” we are tempted to 
imagine that if the Hope or the Hand-in-hand 
had existed in his time, the houses where he 


The more pleasiug part of our task remains, to 
mention some of the beauties which this little 
work certainly possesses ;—the appointment 
made by the witch with La Braunch is well 
wrought up—— 


~ Well then, visit me,” replied the hag, 
** when the moon shall have made her conjunc- 
* tion with the planet Saturn. It is but a few 
** days to wait—Come to me when the high 
** tide of mischief isup—when the fiery vapours 
** dance along the ground at midnight—when 
** the envenomed toad is lighted by the glow- 
‘* worm to its damp chamber beneath the leaves 
** of the purple violet—then the time will be 
**near, the spectres will abound upon the 
** earth, the demons and fiends will be active, 
* strong, and numerous and alert in mischief; 
** then mayest thou hope for the accomplish- 
** ment of the wishes of thy heart !” 


With the author’s taste, for, the simplicity of 
the muses, tie public is already acquainted ; 
we cannot, however, resist inserting the follow- 
ing little ballad :— 


** Tae wind blew high, the night was dark, 
*% As yet appeared no chearing ray, 

“© The seamen of the shipwrecked bark, 

* Despairing wait th’ approach of day. 


** Poor Mary views with frantic eye, 
“ While the black clouds the sky deform, 
** Rent sails and tackling, drifting nigh, 


** And now with cruel doubts opprest, 

‘* She sees one brave the billows roar; 

** She runs—she clasps him to her breast, 

** It is her Edward reached the shore !” 


As Mr. Brewer, in this medley of enchant. 
ment, seems anxiously to have exerted himself 
to impress a moral on the minds of his readers, 
we should do him injustice, therefore, should 
we withhold one passage where the Baron up- 
braids the hag with his happiness being incom. 
plete, notwithstanding his having obeyed her 
directions—She replies—‘* Ungrateful man, 
** but tis ever so. Canst thou not to thy pa 
‘* lace? hast thou not seats of velvet, and of 
‘** down, rich repasts, exquisite wines, music, 
** minstrels, the possession of beauty, and the 
** full power of gratifying all thy lusts? away, 
** and be satisfied! [I am thy servant still: but 
‘* do not ask me for the rewards of virtue, they 
“‘are not within my reach. Fie, fie! thou 
‘* hast chosen to trample down the innocent; to 
‘© disfigure the face of nature; to strike at vir. 
** tue; thou hast sueceeded wonderfully ; and 
** now would’st thou whimper like a child, be. 
‘* cause thou art become fretful and tired of 
thy sport!” 
Upon the whole, notwithstanding the im. 
probability of the story, it is still snfficiently 
interesting to keep the attention awake ; the 
denouement, however, is not satisfactory, the 
reasons for the extraordinary imposture will 
not bear the test even of ghustly criticism, and 


lose their influence, when we recollect that the 
apparent crimes might have been prevented by 
a simpler process—in fact, there is an unneces- 
sary overplus, like the madness of the mechanist 


* The horrid trophies af the sterm. 


who built a windmil! to grind his coffee!!! 


CRITICAL 


OPINIONS. 


Committed once into the public arms, 

The baby seems to smile with added charms ! 

He views it with complacency supreme, 

Solicits kind attention to his dream ; a ad 
And, daily more enamour’d of the cheat, 

Asks but of heaven to bless the dear deceit.—Cowrer. 


Contemplation, a Poem ; with Tales, and other 
poetical Compositions. By John Penwarne. 
Those who are fond of contemplation, espe- 
cially when it is of the species called miserable, 
may derive abundance of this uncomfortable 
amusement from Mr, Penwarne’s leading Poem. 


Neither in his Tales, nor in his other poetical 
Compositions, is he by any means happy ; but 
his Contemplation is, beyond all comparison, 
the most lamentable of his various effusions. 
What can we say? While authors call for out 
indulgence, our readers‘equally demand conside- 


the motives for the extraordinary machinery 
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ration. We ‘therefore cannot consent, espe- 
cially during the dullest months in the year, to 
recommend dull pyems to general perusal.— 
Though we have endured this mental purgatory, 
yet charity forbids us to become the cause of 


inflicting it upon others. 


Fowling ; a Poem, in Five Books; deseriptive 
of Grouse, Partridge, Ph t, Woodcock 
. Duck, and Snipe Shooting. 
This poem is truly tantalizing. 


Its worst 


effect is that of teasing us with verse which it 


js impossible to read with any degree of pa- 
tience 3 and its best quality consists in remind- 
ing us of dainties which, however palatable, 
are not always withia our reach !! 

Had the present production possessed the ad- 
vantages of rhyme, perhaps it might been more 
palatable to our taste; and the author might 
with propriety have dedicated it to Sheridan 
the Younger, of Grouse-Shooting celebrity ! 

The Exodiad, a Poem; by the Authors of 
‘Calvary’ and‘ Richard the First.’ 

Poetical partnerships are seldom beneficial 

speculations ; and the present,*‘ singular coali- 


tion,” though the parties. declare they have 


“ proceeded in the same spirit through every 
period of their labours,” offers no exception to 
the fate of equally promising, and nearly simi- 
lar, undertakings. .- Ours have been coalescing 
times. . We seem, indeed, to have had enough 
of poetical coalitions; but we continue to wit- 
ness poetical coalitions, dramatic coalitions, 
prologue and epilogue coalitions, and and we 
are not without seme recent instance of biogra- 
phic coalition. 

Partnership, however, is not the only objec- 
tion which presents itself in the‘execution of the 
‘Exodiad.’ Scripture subjects are rarely sus- 
ceptible of the embellishments of poetry; a 
difficulty perceptible even in the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and of which the Authors of * Calvary’ 
and ‘ Richard the First’ have now exhibited 
many disadvantageous instances. We are 
grown, it must be confessed, too prolific in the 


“generation of epic poets, and, as naturally con- 


sequent, of epics themselves; an’, whether 
this ought to be imputed to the fertility or 
Presumption of modera genius, it is an evil that 
demands to be seriously checked ! 

Certainly The Evodiad is not the most defec- 
tive of the epic poems of the present age; but 
its Authors, it may be safely predicted, will 
acquire no additional poetical’ consideration 
from its appearance. Let them safely repose 
@a the laurels they formerly acquired, 


Home, a Poem. 

This delectable description of Home appears 
as the rapturous effusion of some newly-eclected 
Benedict, or, what is more probable, of some 
gay swain who has fancied himself newly mar- 
ried. Eden, it seems, is absolutely restored to 
the sorrowing soul of mortal man; and—for 
even now there is no Eden without its Eve—at 
an ** Emma’s glance,” as erst at the glance of 
our first mother, ‘* the fiends of care depart.” 
This, however, isnot enough. While the poet 
congratulates himself on possessing ‘‘ the trea- 
sures of Love and Independance,” on having - 
acquired rest “and competence,” blessings 
which he pronounces to be “‘ dearer from the 
sense of evils past,” yet, truly lover-like still, 
he fondly rants of Emma” as 


** One, whose faith-alone 
‘© Would charm, were competence and rest un= 
6 known {” 


Let us charitably hope, spite of all this pa+ 
rade of affection, that, if the Author really 
enjoys the ‘* radiance’’ of Emma's glance,” 
he will never be compelled to try, when ‘* for- 
tune’s gifts depart,” whether love itself ‘* suf- 
fices to a faithful heart !”’ 

There are, however, many exquisite pas- 
sages in the poem of ** Home,” and which en- 
title it, even as a whole, to commendation. It 
would have been as well if. the poet had dis- 
carded party-squabbles from his fire-side ! 


The Trial, at large, of an Action brought by 

Sir John Carr against Hoodand Sharpe, for; 

&c. &c. Before Lord Ellenborough, and a 

Special Jury, &c. 

Considered with reference to the Interests of 
Literature, this isa Report of one of the most 
important trials on the records of modern times, 
It happens, however, to be not so much the 
trial of Messrs. Hood and Sharpe as of Sir Ri- 
chard Phillips; who, if he did not here * slip 
in his testimony,” certainly failed indiscretion, 
which, says Lord Verulam, constitutes, on all 
occasions, the better part of cloquence! This 
trial is full of pleasant puzzling, as well as of 
inquisitorial instruction, Letit be read, and 
even studied, by all who feel solicitous for the 
preservation of our social:system. 

A Picture of Valencia, &c. &c. (from the 

German of Christian Augustus Fischer) by 

Frederic Shoberl. 

Spanish is now the order of the day. Far 
from being an unamusing publication, though 
particularly galculated to suit ibe (aste of the 


| 


_ pregnancy;” and, lo! ‘* without pain and 


“to his politics. 
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passing hour, this * Picture of Valencia’ may, 
however, be contemplated with sufficient inte- 
rest. The following passage is upique.— 
“* Midnight arrives,’ the writer is describing a 
Valencian wedding, ‘+ and the bridegroom, as- 
sisted by his comrades, is obliged to carry eff 
his bride by force, from the midst of her com- 
panions, by whom she is guarded. He bears 
her ‘in triumph to ‘the terrace of the house, 
where the nuptial couch is prepared beneath 
an arbour [ Weddings are commonly solemnized 
here in the months of May and June] of flow- 
ers. Here, in thé bosom of silent nature, fanned 
by soft cephyrs, that waft around the fragrant 
perfume of a thousand roses—what a moment 
for jov—what a moment for the most perfect 
organization of the fortunate being which then 
Peecives existence 

Stay, enraptured reader! and treasure up 
doth causes and effects. Having thus conceived 
** amidst rapture inexpressible, the young wife, 
easy and chearful, awaits the termination of 


without danger the fruit of her love comes into 
the world.”’—Since they manage these matters 
so well in the south, it is evidently unnecessary 
to ask, as this Valencian Picturist profoundly 
observes, ‘‘ why Genius is so rare inthe regions 


of the north?” 


Tha Siege of Copenhagen, a Poem, with Notes. 
By James Grahame. 


Mr. Grahame’s poetry is infinitely preferable 


4 System of Practical Arithmetic, Sc. &c. By 
the Rev. R. Joyce, &c. 

One of the very few meritorious publications 
which have issued from the Book-Manufactory 


in Bridge-street. It is not a novel compilation, 


_but an original composition ; and, as such, de-|}' 


serves the success which it seems already to 
have obtained. 


An Heroic Bpistle to Mr. Winsor, Kc. c. 


Alas, for the ** Hydro-carbonic gas lights :”” 
and also for Mr. Winsor, the projector of our 
to-be ** National Light and Heat Company ! !” 
The lights are extinguished, and the lamp- 


lighter (Pardonnez nous, Monsieur!) seems 
Jikewise to have disappeared! The present 


the fair.” 


A Letter to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales ; with a Sketch of the Prospect before 
him, &c. &c. By W. A Miles, ‘ 


estimated by the number of his public copes 
spondents, few persons possess such claims te 
pre-eminence as his Royal Highness the Prineg 
of Wales. It is not probable, however, that 
he often reads the productions which are gg 
addressed to him. 
Mr. Miles is one of the most indefatigablé of 
those who have assumed the dignity of episigs 
lary counsellors to their Prince. He formerly 
reproved the Prince, but he now eulogiveg 
him. The “ prospect before” the 
rent of this realm, as far as relates to our poli 
tical letter-writer, has, therefore, considerably 
improved. 
There are some facts in this Letter,’ and, 
perchance, some fallacies. What does Mm 
Miles purpose, when, by pretty obvious ipsam 
nuation, he counsels the Prince of Wales, ‘og 
his accession to the crown,’ to ‘¢ resign™ the 
invidious prerogatire” of ‘* making 
Is he really ignorant, this mentor of royalty, 
that, ‘* Ordivatio belli et pacis est absoful 


imperii; and (as Lord Verulam finely expat 


the doctrine) is one of the principal flowert ap 
the crown, which flowers ought to be so dearte 
us, as we ought, if need were, to water them 
with our blood: for if these flowers should by 
neglect, or upon facility, or good affection 
wither and fade, the garland would not be worl 


the wearing!” Let Mr. Miles, then, recdme 
sider his friendly advice. Easily may the 
Prince of Wales defend himself from ** 
assaults of his enemies ;”’ but— Heaven preserve 


him from such friends as this most sagac be 
pamphteteer! 
So much for the rush-light illomination 


paper politics. 

The Fisher-Boy, a Poem; comprising hits 
veral Avocations during the four Seasonimi™ 


the Year, By H.C, Esq. 


Who is H. C. Esq. ?—He has never actedgl 
one may presume, in the capacity of ‘ Fisher 
but he describes from observation, 
not from participation, and his poetry is ag 
undeserving of success. The Fisher-boy, hows 


ever, too directly excites seme recollection 


* Heroic Epistle,’ therefore, though not ill- 


The Farmer’s Boy, . ae 


é 
4 


written, is ill-timed.—* It comes a day 


If the importance of any individual is to he @ 
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‘ {F the elegancies of sculpture are to be con- 
sidered as having a reference beyond the mere 
gratification of the eye in the observer, or the 
developement of classic taste in the artist; if 
they are also to be considered as rewards for 
distinguished services, as powerful incentives 
to future excellence, and as appropriate me- 
morials of public gratitude, we must with can- 
dour acknowledge, that ‘among the numerous 
efforts of the chissel of the present day, there 
is no one which more fully answers these vari- 
ous claims than the subject of our present essay, 


' the monument erected bythe nation in St. Paul's 


cathedral, to the memory of Captain Robert 
Faulknor of the Royal Navy: and in selecting 
this subject, the conductors of Le Beau Monde 
have been as much prompted by the elegance of 
its execution, as by the superior merit of the 
hero whose fall is here recorded. To give un- 


_ Nimited praise to ancient artists, for the pur- 


pose of detracting from modern merit, is facile 
in its execution, and may satisfy the fastidious 
censor, who possesses neither taste to appreci- 
ate, nor patriotism to admire, the progress of 
his fellow-citizens in the nurture of native ge- 
nius, and the cultivation of the arts; but. in 
this department of the Magazine, it is intended 
that liberal criticism shall be directed rather to 
develope beauties, than to seek out errors, 
though even here, when justice and propriety 
call for ahimadversion, it will not be withheld, 
but offered with unaffected candour. The ar- 
list, Mr. Rossi, though of foreign extraction, is 
yet sufficiently English for us to rank this spe: 
cimen of his art among the beauties of the 


British School ; and we have no scruple in say- 


No. XXIX,—Vol, 


BRITISH REMAINS. 


While o’er yon seasbeat cliff Britannia stands, 
And weeps to waves, her naya} arm commands=~ 
. And oft returning to the tempest’s roar, 
CJaims many a valiant son—alas ! no more! 
. Hark ! whilst the lovely mourner stoops to wail, 
How echoing shores prolong the piteous tale; __ 
And still.as soft remembrance sobs and bleeds, 


— 


And points, in mute despair, to FauLKNon’s deeds, oe See 

Triumphant shouts of more than mortal fame, ee 

Record each act, and hail the hero’s name. § & 
Trotter's Elegy on the Death Capt, 


ing that to those whose taste fs formed on the 


chef d’ceuvres of ancient Roman excellence, 
this monument of Captain Faulknor will afford 
a high gratification. The artist has had the 
advantage of closely studying these exquisite 
specimens, which, till the irruption of the mos 
dern Goths, adorned the Capital of Italy; we 
know'that he pessesses sufficient warmth of adé 
miration, and brilliancy of genius, to diserimi+ 


nate their several excellencies; and from a 


general view alone of this specimen of his 
scavoir faire, we may. estimate how well 
formed is that taste on which he grounds his 
reputation. From the stiffness of our modern 
costume, the best artists are obliged, or thiak 
themselves obliged, to seek for elegance in the 
easy flowing robes of antient herdes and phile 4 
sophers; how far this is absolutely necessary,, 
may admit of a question? therefore, without 
extraneously disputing whether the figure of 
the hero (whose fall this work is designed to 
mmemorate) should not have been central, or 
canvassing the propriety of bestowing a Roman 
dress on a British Officer; two points which, 
we imagine, must still remain undecided, we 
still feel ourselves justified in expressing - 
regret that ‘he should have been accoutted as 
a gladiator. The action of the figure, which 
appears at the instantaneous crisis of dropping. 
from a state of vigorous exertion‘into a death- 
like repose, is indeed. elegani, and would be 
highly appropriate, if introduced to iliustrate 
the Naumachia, or would even have graced the 
Hippodrome; but more elevation of sentiment 
was required, to express him who felt almost 
in the moment of victory, and whilst encou-. 
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_ stamp, in characters not to be misunderstood, 


- recognize the Victory of Smirke, of which the 


_ which has never been exceeded for coolness, 
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raging his men to the last effort necessary to 
establish the glory of the British arms. Nep- 
tune seems to lament the loss of his favourite 
son, and receives him with outstretched arms ; 
but we must repine at the loss of majesty in 
this figufe: it is indeed the Tiber of Italy, but 
not the monarch of the foaming ocean—not the 
power that stirs the ** vasty deep,” that con- 
trols the raging waves by his outstretched 
hand, or stills the tempest by his nod. The 
trident and dolphin, indeed, indicate a marine 
deity, but these attributes dre not sufficient to 


the Sovereign of the Seas; moré indication of 
mind, more grandeur of line, is wanting, to 
mark the boisterous tyrant of the deep. 

The figure of Victory, crowning the expiring 
Hero, is sweetly graceful, but here at least we 


sculptor has been proud to avail himself—it 
creates a very prominent interest in the com- 
position, and gives a sympathy to the whole 
highly pleasing, The disposition of the 
groupe, though excellent, is certainly not suf- 
ficiently tal—more dignity is requi- 
site in efforts of this cast, to give pathos, awe, 
and sombre gloom, so necessary to touch the 
soft recesses of the heart, and to intimate at 
one glance, to ages yet unborn, the object 
which a grateful nation bad in view, whilst 
raising this monument to individual worth, 

Of the subject which this monument com- 
tmemorates, much remains to be said, and much 
beyond our limits; for though the Hero fell in 
early life, he had yet lived to a good old age in 
‘deeds of daring and of high renown. We may 
almost say, that Capt. Robert Faulknor was 
-born 2 sailor and a hero; for the services of 
his family to their country, on Britannia’s pe- 
culiar element, have been well known, and 
gratefully acknowledged, for several genera- 
tions. His grandfather, Capt. Samuel Faulk- 
nor, was lost to his country on board the Vic- 
tory, in the year 1744 ; and his father, Capt. 
Rebert Faulkuor, will: never be forgotten in 
the annals of the Navy, for his gallant conduct 
in that action when the Bellona captured’ the 
_Courageux, in the war of 1755, an action 


perseverance, and characteristic ardour, Our 
gallant countryman, whose fall we have now 
to record, was born about the year 1762; dnd 
by the patronage of the late Earl of Sandwich, 
then at the head of the Admiralty, was intro- 
duced at the Royal Academy in Portsmouth 


cation. His course of studies being finished, 
he commenced his career of naval glory under 
the favouring and favourable auspices of the 
gallant Admiral Cornwallis, then Captain of 
the Isis: with this Commander he afterwards 
removed into the Lion, from which ship he 
was appointed to a Lieutenancy in 1780; in 
which rank he served for some time with that 
much esteemed Officer, Admiral Barrington, 
with credit to himself, and to his own great 
improvement in his profession. During this 
period, we know, from incontestible sources, 
that his conduct, whilst a subordinate Officer, 
was markedby a strict adherence to honour and 
virtue, by a becoming obedience to the orders of 
his superiors, and by a display of a firm mind, 
and courage the most undaunted, on every occas 
sion which offered for its exercise during the pros 
gress of the American war. In the early part 
of the revolutionary contest, his services point. 
ed him out for promotion, and he received the 
command of the Zebra sloop of war, in which 
ship he joined the squadron under Earl St, 
Vincent, then Sir John Jervis, in the expedi- 
tion against Martinique, and the other French 
West India islands, in the year 1794. Toa 
young man anxious to distinguish himself, and 
looking to promotion, no situation could be 
more favourable; for the Admiral, who was 
an accurate judge of professional merit, had 
been the intimate friend of his father, and was 
well acquainted with his own excellent cha. 
racter in the service. On the landing of the 
troops in Martinique, as it appeared that Ro- 
chambeau was determined to stand a siege in 
Fort Royal, and in the almost impregnable 
fortress of Fort Bourbon, which commanded 
the town and other fortifications, it was found 
necessary to land a large detachment of seamen 
from the different ships, in order to erect the 
batteries, to work the battering guns, and per-’ 
form many other services for which seamen are 
so peculiarly fitted. These men were as usual 
formed into a marine brigade, under the com 
mand of naval Officers, who, pro tempore, not 
only performed the duty, but also were styled 
by that military rank which corresponded with 
their own; of this corps, the estimable Capt. . 
Rogers, of the Quebec, was Colonel, and Capt. 
Faulknor, being only Master and Commander, 
held Field Officer's, rank as Major. In this 
situation, during a long and arduous siege, he 
conducted himself with great credit; buts 
circumstance unfortunately happened, which 
marked the remainder of his life with all the 


Dock-yard, where he went honourably through 
the routine of the first elements of naval edu- 


bitterness of regret, and which, by a pious 
fraud, we should have beea happy to bave 
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over, were it not that it serves essen- || being killed, Captain F. observed her baffled 
tially to illustrate an interesting anecdote at the ||ia her attempts; and the Zebra having been 
close of this essay. The-bestegers works had || under a shower of grape and musquetry for a | 
now advanced close to those of the enemy, and |/ great length of time, which he, his officers, | 
of course the strictest obedience to martial law || and ship’s company, stood with a firmness not 
was absolutely necessary for the preservation |/to be. described, he determined to undertake = 
) of ordes and regularity, and in fact for the || the service alone, and this he executed with a 
: safety of the expedition, as the enemy were || matchless intrepidity and conduct, running the 
nearly as numerous as the besiegers, whose || Zebra close to the wall of the fort, and leaping 
force was besides scattered over the islands a || overboard at the head of his people, by which 
situation which gave to the French peculiar || means he assailed and took this impértant post | 
advantages, when added to the strength of their || before the boats could reach the shore, although 
own works. A flagrant instance of insubordi- || (as the dispatch says) they rowed, with all the 
tation called for prompt notice, and Captain F. || force and animation of English seamen, in the 
was obliged to draw his sword—an unfortu- ||face of an enemy, As a tribute to his superior 
nate man, a quarter-master of the line of battle |j merit, the admiral observes, ‘* No language of — 
ships fell—a court martial was instantly held, || ‘‘ mine can express the merit of Capt, Faulk- 
which not only justified, but honourably ac- || ‘* nor upon this occasions but as every officer 
quitted him ; yet such was his innate goodness |} ‘‘ and man in the army and squadron bears tes- 
of heart, such his humane regret at having ||“ timony to it, this incomparable action can- 
done, whilst under the influence of passion, || ‘‘ not fail of being recorded in history;” and - 
what might yet be fally warranted by the cir- || indeed the admiration throughout the army and 
cumstances of the case, that he never acquitted || squadron was as warm as it was unequalied,— 
himself. Notwithstanding his own self-con-|/To prove the high order and discipline of the | 
demnation, ‘yet his fellow seamen and soldiers |j Zebra, it is only necessary to mention, that 
were perfectly satisfied, and it afforded to them || whilst laying too, within the range of mus- 
as well as to himself, a subject of much gratu- || quetry, ‘waiting for the Asia, her main-top-sail 
lation, when arn opportunity immediately after- || tye was twice shot away, but secured, and the 
wards offered of proving his worth in the eyes || yard sent again to the mast-head with as much 
of the army and of the whole squadron. Onthe pry and precision as if working up from | 
Ith of March the battery called after the Saint | St. Helens to Spithead ; and it is not less -wor- | 
of that day, opened a most tremendous fire||thy of remark on this memorable day, that 
from Point Carriere, across the Carenage ;||although there were many wounded, yet the 
this was supported by the gun-boats with much || only two who were killed were the pilots of } 
effect, and under Lieut. Bowen, with the boats || the Asia and Zebra, both of whom were French | 
6f the squadron, pushed boldly in, boarded and |j loyalists. On the reduction of Martinique, in |} 
catried a store-ship Le Bien Venu then laying |] consequence of this gallant exploit, Capt. F, 
close to the walls of Fort Royal, and brought || was appointed post in the Blanche friggte, 
of the captain, officers, and twenty men. The|| where, however, he had no opportunity of 
success of this gallant attempt, tempted the|| distinguishing himself until the latter end of 
Commanders in Chief to carry the place by |} 1794, when, by his activity, he cleared Gugda- 
escalade, accordingly scaling ladders of Bam-j/loupe and the neighbouring islands of their 
boo were provided for the boats, under the ||swarm of privateers, running some of them on 
me command of Commodore Thomson, to be co- |/shore, and burning them under the batteries.— 
not vered by the Asia of 64, and the Zebra; ten |} We come now to that melancholy day which . 
led s’clock the next day was the hour appointed, || deprived his country of his seryices, when his 
ith at which time the grenadier brigade and the |/ship, though only a thirty-two, took La Pique 


pt light infantry, were to co-operate by marching |} of thirty-eight guns and three hundred and sixty | 
pt. from the camp at Soururie towards the bridge, || men, “ after an action of five hours, as brilliant 
er, ver the canal which separated the town from || ‘‘ and decided as ever happened,” the enemy | 
. the main, having seventy-six killed and a hundred and 

: On this latter service, his Royal Highness ||ten wounded. At four, p. m. of Monday, the ‘ft 
ich 


the gaged, and the whole plan was put in execu- |] jng off Mariegalante, saw a large ship under 
tion, with the exception of the Asia, who || Guadaloupe, which she enticed off the land,’ 
having missed stays twice, and her pilot, Mon-|{and at half an hour past midnight brought to ac- 
ave siear de Toureclles, Lieutenant of the port,|jtion. Between twe and three, the enemy dropt 


Prince Edward, then with the army, was en- || 4th of January, 1795, the Blanche, then cruiz- ; 
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astern, after the Blanche had lost her main 
and mizen masts; and the Pique’s bowsprit 
having dropt athwart the Blanche’s starboard 
quarter, it was lashed to the capsiun to secure 
her in that advantageous position, but it being 
necessary to run ott a couple of guns abaft, it 
was found that an additional transom, which 
had been fitted during her last repair, prevented 
the guns from being sufficiently depressed. The 
carpenters were instantly set to, to cut away in 
the wake of the sternports, which the French 

observing, kept up an incessant fire of mus- 
quetry: on this, Captain F, left the quarter- 
deck to eucourage the people at this service, 
aad here he received in his breast the fatal 
ball which ‘put a period to his honourable ca- 
reer!! He was interred in the burial-ground 

at the Saints, where his brother officers have 

since erected a frail! memorial to his profes- 

sional worth. 

_ No souner was his death known in England 

than a subscription was entered into, to erect a 


was placed in the hands of trustees, the } 
Lord Hugh Seymour and another brother off. 
cer; but when Government had determined to 
erect a national remembrance to this gallant 
son of Neptune, Lord Hugh took an opportu. 
nity of mentioning the circumstance to an officer 
who had actually commanded the party op 
shore, to which the unfortunate man be} 

who had lost his life, and who had been the 
most intimate friend of our gallant hero 5 “ My 
Lord,” replied the generous-minded tar, * you 
‘*may now erecta monument to Faulknor’s 
** memory more lasting than marble or brass; 
* the widow of the unfortunate Downie is now 


‘* pining in misery at Newcastle, with her five 
‘* orphans; to them give the money, my Lord, 
‘* and in their bosoms let us consecrate the 
‘* memory of our poor Faulknor!!!° It is 
‘Sunnecessary to add that the generous hint 


was complied with. 


ELLINOR’S ADDRESS TO SLEEP, | 
FROM A CANTATA ENTITLED THE HARP OF 
ELLINOR ; 


By Thos. Noble, Author of the Poem of B!ack- 
heath.—The subject taken from the Ellinor of 
Mrs. Hanway. 


Come, gentle spirit of repose, 

And soothe a throbbing breast ! 

* Come, thou soft calm of human woes, 
With balmy touch these eyelids close, 
And hush this pulse to rest ! 


It throbs—it buras—come halcyon power ! 
Sleep! whither dost thou flee? 

Lo! steeped in dew, yonclosing flower, 
Bends fo the eyening’s tranquil hour, | 


So let me bend to thee! 


Not night, when solemn darkness spreads 
His sacred silence round; . 
Not morn, when silvery twilight treads 
Yon fragrant hills, and music sheds 


‘POETRY. 


ORIGINAL, . 


Its lightest lull of sound, 


Can win thee, Sleep, to soothe my soul ! 
Let evening’s shades prevail ;— 

Her hamid shades comingling roll— 

Deep sounds, like sighs, with me condole, 
And swell each dying gale. 


Cease, my fond harp, thy notes of love!— 
Faint pants the breeze, and deep : 
1ts hollow sobbing fall improve— 
Stow—slow—till not achord may move, 
Low murmuring into sleep, 
— 
TO ERATO. 
FROM THE SAME. 
BREATHE, O thou muse of love! Erato! 
breathe 
Thy vocal spirit through yon maid’s repose! 
So shall the soft desires for thee enwreathe 
The blossom’d myrtle with the glowing rose! 


Swift as the light when morn’s ethereal beam 
Darts, full of life, along the kindling skies, 
Thy breathing numbers pierce the vacatt 
dream, 
Till wanton hopes in mingling choirs arise. 
Yon maiden loves !—conflicting passions rend 
Th’ illumined morning of her peaceful mind, 
Like deep’ning clouds, that o’er the heavens 
distend, 
And float tumultuous on the murmuring wind, 
THE ADULTERESS. 
LOST to herself, without a pitying friend, 
In peril’s hour, to solace or defend 5 


monument to his memory, which soon amounted 
to upwards of two thousand pounds. This sum 
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Bankrupt in health, in fortune, and in fame ; 
By mis’ry baunted, and oppress’d by shame, 


See! stretch’d forlorn, a hapless mourner lies, 


The earth her bed, her canopy the skies !. 
Fix’d her dark eye, dishevell’d is her hair; 
And wild her look, the image of despair. 

And yet this shatter’d frame, this haggard form, 
Now doom’d to ** bide the pelting of the storm,” 
Was once by fond parental arms caress’d, 

Once in a husband’s lov'd affections bless’d, 
Was once—hear this, ye giddy and ye gay !— 
Like you, the worshipp'd idol of the day: 
Now, sad reverse ! the lost Maria see, 

The dire extreme of human misery ! 

The proud despise her, and the virtuous fly, 
By all deserted, Jeft alone—to die. - 

To die—but, oh! no comforter is near 

To point her hopes, her dying hours to cheer ! 
To die—alas! and find an early grave, 

No eye to pity, and no hand to-save ; 

O’er her pale corse no relative shall bend ; 

Her fate untimely meets no sorrowing friend. 
She once deserted all she held most dear 

For one—but he—not even he, is here! 

Yet ere extinct the spark of vital fire, 

Ere yet the quivering flame shall quite expire, 
Whilst the last accents tremble on her tongue, . 
Draw near, ye gay, attend ye giddy young !— 
Hear the sad truth the mourner shall relate, 
And draw reflection from Maria’s fate. 


Read in that face what words could i! supply 5 
View that shrunk form, pale cheek, and hollow 
eye; 

Look on that wreck of ruin’d hopes—and know, 

That loss of virtue leads to endless woe: 

That honour, wounded, can exist no more ; 

Not prayers can heal, nur penitence restore, 
J.%. 


STANZAS. 


Bereft of society’s charms 
’Tis in vain that my lot I deplore ; 
While my heart whispers nought but 
Lest I see my Eliza no more. 


Eliza! what raptures unknowao 
Pervade my fond heart at the name ! 

O! would I could call her my own! 
Or inspire but a mutual flame ! 


Ah! ‘cease the too flattering strain, 
Ulusions of fancy depart ! 

Can fancy or lessen the pain, 
Or soften the wound in my heart ? 


Ah no—it but teaches despair, 
And banishes hope from my breast 5 
Such agonies how can I bear, 
‘How lull my affection to rest ! 
Frorio. 


SELECTIONS. 


EPIGRAM, 
10 AN UNEMPLOXED BARRISTER. 


‘Tf, to reward them for their various evil, 


All lawyers go hereafter to the Devil, 
So little mischief dost theu from the laws, 
Theu'lt surely go below without a cause ! 
| Quintin Frost. 
LOVE’S DISTRUST, 
Forgive me, if Ido not trust 
Those eyes of tender blue ; 
For she was to my hopés unjust, 
Who look’d as sweetly true! 


Forgive, if caution now denies 
~ The heart’s responsive swell ; 
‘For hollow were her deepest sighs, 

Whom I believ’d so well ! 

_ Evrre or Lore, 
. THE KISS. 
The greatest bliss 
Ts in a kiss— 
A kiss of love refin’d ; 


When springs the soul, 
Without controul, 
And blends the bliss with mind ! 


For if desire 

Alone inspire, 
The kiss not me, can charm 3 

The eye must beam 

With chasten’d gleam 
That would my soul disarm. 


What fond delight 
Does love excite, 
When sentiment takes part ! 
The flatte?ing sigh, 
Voluptuous eye, 
And palpitating heart! 


Ye fleet too fast, 
Sweet moments! last, 
A little longer mine! 
Like heaven’s bow, ~ 
Ye fadt—ye 203 
Too tremulously fine ! 
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STANZAS, 

OCCASIONED BY THE FOLLOWING SEN- 
TENCE IN THE EXPOSITION OF THE STATE 
OF FRANCE: 

“ What a presage does the heroic Army of 
Portugal offer to us, which struggling against 
double its force, has been able to ratse tro- 
phies of victory on the very land where it 
fought to such disadvantage, and to dictate 
the conditions of a glorious retreat. 

Who now, forgetful of his country’s fame, 
Gives cause of triumph to her vanquish’d foe ? 

Who blasts his country’s laurell’d wreaths with 

shame ? 
Who rends her bosom with indignant woe? 


- Some hireling dastard—scandal of her arms— 
Some purchas’d wretch who traffics with her 
cause— 
Whom plund’ring Avarice, not whom glory 
charms, 
Vain of vile wealth, not proud of high ap- 
piause ! 


Doth Britain’s throne sell rank for sordid gold, 
Nor doth the bought command the sword 
‘ degrade ? 
Honour that’s purchas’d will again be sold— 
And Infamy’s the gain when princes trade ! 
. Worse than if poison stain’d yon lucid stream, 
Worse than if air were fill’d with vapoury 
death— 
’ Worse than if plagues should cloud the noon- 
day beam, 


Of terms dictated to a British chief: 
Safety unransom’d from surrounding h 
Escape assisted, and impell’d relief! 


Could humbled Lusitania now upbraid, 
How would she, Britain, mock the vile 
deceit ?— 
She'd cry my plunder’d wealth my cans 
betray’d, 
‘© And hired for loaded thieves thy freighted 
. fleet 


Away !—I cannot bear the vile surmise ! 
My British blood the fearful thought dip 
dains ! 
Arise, my Country, in thy Justice rise, 
And vindicate thy glory from its stain! 


Dion, 


OUR COUNTRY. 
IS.there no Call, no consecrating cause, 
Approv’d by Heaven, ordain’d by Nature's 
laws, 
Where Justice flies the herald of our way, 
And Truth’s pure beams upon the banners play? 
Yes !—there’s a Cail, sweet as an angel's 
breath 
To slumbering babes, or innocence in death; 
And urgent as the Tongue of Heaven witbin, 
When the Mind’s Balance trembles upon Sin! 


shou]d meet 
An echo in the Soul’s most deep retreat ; 


Ts glory venom’d with foul lucre’s breath ! 


Hear how the vanquish’d foe, triumphant 
boasts 


Along the heart’s responding string should ran, 
Nor let a tone there vibrate, but the—Oyz! 
Tuomas Moons. 


PUBLIC PLEASURES. 


Talk what you will of taste, my friend, you'll find 
Two ofa face, assoon as of a mind. ——Pore’s Imitatiogs of Horace. 


THE THEATRES. 


DRURY LANE. 

WALLER has given the most unambitious, 
and perhaps traest, definition of dramatic.ex- 
eellence, when he considers ‘* a Play” as 

‘¢ Made for delight, and for no other use.” 


It is gratifying to talk about the morality of 
fic theatre, but it is the business of the stage 


and rather to aim at amusement, than to labour 
at reformation. Enough is here done for the 
benefit of society, if nothing is here done to in- 
jure its higher interests. 

Let us, however, try the poet’s opinion a 
affecting the judgment, and without any imme 


diate reference to the virtues. Let us occasie 


Ob! ’tis our CountRY’s voice, whese clain 


to entertain, rather than to instruct, mankind; 
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omilly examine, upon his principle, how far 
the present generation of authors are entitled 
tothe honours of the drama. Let us, in fact, try 
modern dramatic compositions by the criterion 
that Waller has proposed. The test is plain, 
and the process is not difficult. Every one may 
readily ascertain, the first night he sees it 
enacted, whether “‘a Play is made for de- 
light?” 

Our theatres, during the present supposed 
dearth of dramatic genius, are frequently em- 
ployed, and doubtless most laudably, either in 
reviving or adapting such pieces as have passed 
the ordeal of popular investigation. Theatrical 
Managers keep also constantly in view those 
writers, whose 


—“ Wit, repeated, does support the stage ; 
“ Credits the last, and entertains this age |” 


Draury-Lant TuHeatre is particularly 
happy in appropriated resources, and in ap- 
posite revivals. Hence the re-introduction of 
the most magnificent * Blue Beard’ ; and hence, 
subsequently, the transfer of the fire-side of 
plain ‘ John Bull,’ which here attracted, on 
the last evening of October, ‘‘ an overflowing 
audience.” Mr. De Camp appeared, for the 
first and last time, according to the playhouse 
bill of fare, in the part of Dan,—a part, ne- 
vertheless, which he performed with consider- 
able ability. Russell, in Tom Shuffleton, as- 
pired to the honours of the caricaturist ; and 
he obtained them!’ The Lady Careline of the 
comedy was admirably sustained by Miss Dun- 
can; while Mary found, in Mrs. H. Siddons, 
the representative of feeling and simplicity.— 
Of Mr. Bannister, as Job Thornbury, it is 
praise enough to know that he was not inferior 
to Fawcett. Mr. Johnstone, in Dennis Brul- 
grudiery, stands now unrivalled, His consum- 
mate excellence acquired hin unbeunded and 
reiterated applauses 3 and he even found him- 
self compelled, when the play was over, to 
gratify the house by singing one of his comic 
yongs. 


This night (Thursday, November 10) was 
produced one of our new melo-dramas, entitled 
the Sigce or Sr. QuinTIN. It is fit, as 
Edmund Burke says, that the remedy should, 
ifpossible, be derived from the same source as 
inflicted the disease, Drury-Lane formerly 
exhibited Spaniards to our execration, but, 
equitably to compensate the’ matter, it now 
displays Spaniards for our admiration. St. 
Quintin must atone for Pizarro ! 

To offer criticism on the melo-drama of The 
liege of St. Quintin, weuld be to waste our 


own time and reproach the common sense of our 
readers. 
direction of Mr. Theodore Hook, for momen- 
tary purposes, and is already almost consigned 
to oblivion. The “ clap-trap” did not take. 
Of this piece it may be affirmed, without hy- 
percritical fastidiousness, that, generally speake 
ing, the melodies are either nothing new or 
nothing worth, the incidents: improbable, the 
sentiments fulsomely declamatory, the few at- 
tempts at humour misplaced, the characters 
actually inconsistent or naturally inconceiv- 
able, and that, with reference to its literature, 
it is altogether contemptible. The scenery, 
however, was truly splendid! Such, after all, 
is the frontless effrontery of those who cater for 
the public pleasures, that we must not be sur- 
prised if we should see this Siege of St. Quintin 
again announced for theatrical representation. 
Where is English genius? And where—oh, 
where !—is English independence? 

Circumstances considered, could the Managers 
of Drury-lane do better than attempt another 
dramatic revival? They accordingly tried 
(November 23), for the first time this season, 
the comedy of The Chances; relieved, at the 
same time, by an interlude entitled Love in a 
Tub, cymposed by D’Egville. Mrs. Jordan 
and Elliston could scarcely pacify the audi- 
ence during the Comedy, ‘in itself languid and 
insipid ; but, owing to music and dancing, the 
Interlude experienced, as it deserved, the most 
favourable reception. Its meledy, simple and 
appropriate, is by Bishop ; and Mr. D’ Egville’s 
pupils, particularly Miss Gayton, reflected cre- 
dit on his instructions. Miss C. Bristow’s 
Scotch Reel seemed, hewever, the most gene- 
rally applauded. The scenery was excellent. 

KING'S THBATRE. 

British beneficence is much talked of; and 
one has only to regret, that it is not uniformly 
exerted. Here wasa Benefit (November 2;) 
given by the CoVent-GaRDEN ComMPANYs 
for the Famihes of those who perished in the 
Conflagration of their Theajre, and—--the 
house did not overflow! Neither was it nega 
tively good, the house was positively bad, It 
was even thinly attended. The tragedy of The 
Mourning Bride, coupled with the almost for- 
lorn appearance of the theatre, furnished a 
mournful spectacle ; adapted, indeed, to.the » 
melancholy occasion in which it originated, but 
miserably calculated to console the’ hearts of 
suffering humanity ! 

The King’s Theatre, however, was destined 
shortly to display a more gratifying scene, im 


It has been ‘** got up,” under the , 
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(November 10) the exhibition of a new piece, 
entitled Tue Exicez. Both theatres were onthe 
same evening contending for the favour of the 
town. Mr. Hook has failed, but Mr. Boyes 
seems so have succeeded. 

The story of * The Exile’ is borrewed fames 
‘Madame Cottin’s novel of Elizabeth,’ the scene 
lying in the wild and barren recesses of Siberia. 
Count Ulric, formerly the conqueror of Sweden, 
being persecuted by the jealous rivalry of a 
Russian nobleman, has pined during many 
"years, an Exile in Siberia; his wife (Siduna), 
and his daughter (4lexina), voluntarily parti- 
cipating in his adversity. His daughter acci- 
dentally hearing bim exclaim, while dreaming 
in, his sleep, that his Empress would restore 
him to liberty if made acquainted with his si- 
tuation, she.determines, from this ejaculation 
of her father, to repair to Petersburgh and 
supplicate her sovereign for his freedom. Da- 
ran (i.e. Romanoff, her lover, and nephew to 
the Governor of Tobolski, where Count Ulric 


is confined, and who now assumes the disgirise” 


of an éndian) proffers Alexina his protection, 
to defend her, while journeying, against the 
snares of his rival, Welzein, of whom he is 
apprehensive. She now sets out, after some 
trifling opposition first made to the measure on 
the part of her mother; escorted by Daran 
Aber Lover in Disguise), and by an old servant 
belonging to her father. They arrive at Mos- 
cow, on the eve of the Coronation of the Em- 
‘press, Here opens the splendour of procession ; 
and barring some trifling historical contradic- 
tions, we are fairly admitted to the pomps and 
- ceremonies of royalty, and.indulged with con- 
templating the superb insignia of the Greek 
‘Church, Here, too, Alexina solicits her father’s 
liberation. Sheis not, however, successful till 
Daran, who, luckily enough, had, the very day 
Wefore, saved the Life of the Czarowitz, rushes 
forward to support the cause of his beloved 
mistress ; when she obtains the pardon of her 
father. Alexina falls into the power of Wel- 
zein (the rival of her lover), on her return 
towards Siberia, and is by him carried to the 
Governor of Tobolski, who, to secure his ne- 
phew (Daran or Romanoff) from being mar- 
ried to her, compels her to give her hand to 
Welzein. Now other. difficulties arise; but 


the Governor soon brings the royal pardon, 


which Alexina had, in the transport of j joy, 
forgotten to bring in writing. Count Ulric, 
his enemy being disgraced, his restored to rank 
aud riches ; and of course Romanoff enjoys his 
Alexina. There is an amusing, and not an im. 
probable, underplot ; in which Fawcett (Ser. 
ritz) and Mrs, Dickons (Catharine), and Man. 
den and Liston, considerably heighten the ge. 
neral effect of this melo-drama. 

It is, however, on Mrs. H. Johnston, as 
Alexina, and Mr. Young, as Daran, that at. 
tention naturally fixes. 

Mrs. H. Johnston certainly evinced much ds.) 
crimination, and exerted herself with uncom. 
mon animation. She sometimes over-acted 
her part. Her embraces were so ardent as to 
impress the spectator beyond the feeling of fic- 
tion; and Pope (Count Ulric), and Young 
(Romanoff), very frequently experienced her 
tendemmess. It was natural she should appear 
touched by her father’s fate, and, perhaps, 
she might be allowed to know her lover even 
under his disguise ; but she was almost as af. 
fectionate to Chapman, her travellling domestic 
attendant, and evento Murray, who possessed 
no other attraction than centred ina benevolent 

stranger. 

Mr. Young had his first appearance on the 
boards of this theatre. He made the most of 
the part assigned to him among the persons of 
this meio-drama, and, in so doing, he confirmed 
the auspicious prognostications ef those who 
who have hitherto applauded his abilities, He 
is really a good actor. 

The music, which is by Mazzinghi, reflects 
credit on the talents of the composer ; though 
{ncledon, it ought to be remarked, did not, fine 
as is his voice, do justice in his execution of 
the songs entrusted to him. The scenery wai 
as appropriate as splendid, 

So far The Exile has succecded; and, in 
some measure, it deserved to succeed. Still, 
however, we are not sanguine of its Surability. 
It will have its day ; and will then, we opine, 
be heard of no more ! Evanescence is the excel 
lence of this age. Weseem, as the poets say 
of nature, to ‘* abhor perpetuity” of any de 
scription. 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF FASHION FOR NOVEMBER. 


THE recess of beauty, fashien, and elegance, 
from the micromosmié metropolis, is now nearly 
expired; whilst invention, guided by taste and 
accompanied by symetry, stands on tiptoe to 
produce her chefs d’euvre to an admiring world. 
Midst such a crowd of good company, the con- 
ductors of a periodical work, who ought to be 
the harbingers, as well as recorders, of the 
various changes of the motley goddess, can 
scarce find room to walk in and ‘*‘ show the 
lions ;” were we,indeed, only called on to.say 
what ought to be, or were we even called on to 
specify all that has been, the task might be ac- 
complished, but to foretel what will be, midst 
the varied whims and caprices of the fashion- 
able and eccentric arbiters of the mode, would 
bea task for CEdipus, Cassandra, or even the 
witch of Endor ; a task, whose cabalistic ob- 
scurity is so appropriately emblematized by the 
Sphynzes which decorate our boudoirs, draw- 
ing-rooms, and salles d manger. In the rapi- 
dity with which our fashions have been adopt- 
ed, and in the pantomimic celerity with which 
they have been changed, Fancy has been 
obliged to ransack every region of the globe 
for variety. Our belles, in the course of a few 
short weeks, have beengipsies, witches, Pais- 
sannes, Grecian statues, and Egyptian mum- 
mies; in short, so often has Variety herself 


been varied, that nothing is left for Fashion | 


but a bizarre union of incongruities, to produce 
the harmony of contrast; or, by the whimsi- 
cality of contrast, to excite wonder and sur- 
prise. To aid in this grand undertaking, the 
artsand sciences themselves must be called in, 
and surely nothing can, be more facile in this 
Jearned age, when philosophic knowledge is 
not only supplied by wholesale in Albemarle- 
Street, and at the Surry Institution, but even 
fetailed, in small quantities, at the dashing 
female seminaries of every degree, from Black- 
heath to the humble road-side mansion, where 
“ young ladies’ are boarded and heddicated.— 
The statuary’s art has indeed been exhausted, 
butnot so the sculptor’s. Architecture will 
supply a thousand novelties: thus the fair phi- 
losopher may take a model from the Caryatides, 
and glide into the drawing-room one half a 
woman, one half a pedestal; or she may adapt 
the five orders to her passions and pursuits. — 
The prude, of course, will present the sober 
No, XXIX, Fol, IV. 


majesty of the Ionic; the chaste and elegant 
matron will assume the Dorjc; the buxom 
dame, who scorns to flinch her glass, will na- 
tdrally adopt the Tuscan! The new importa- 
tion from the Moors and Fells will at first ap- 
pear in the rustic, the coquette will be compo- 
site, and the true woman of fashion will be 
corinthian! 

Whilst expecting this new dawa of science, 
we may just observe en passant, that our early 
winter fashions are as yet unfixed; but the 
most seasuvnable, as resembling the fallen leaf, 
is a handsome yellow adopted in ribbands and 
other ornaments, and which associates equally 
well with the scarlet pelisse, and the dark 
brown mantle. In Paris this colour is distin- 
guished by ‘‘d@ la pelure d’oignons,” but as 
our fair dames are not of so light a texture as 
the Parisian ¢l¢gantes, that name would here 
be inappropriate. The single wrap mantle, 
and the India shawl have still their votaries, 
though superseded in some degree, by a most 
whimsical-robe of dark brown Georgina cloth, 
cut all in one length, but doubled at a third, 
and thus tied round the neck; the ends which 
of course hang down unequally, are ornamented 
with a deep orange fringe, and the tout ensemble 
is as elegant as it is new. In the head dress, 


little variety is yet exhibited, except a new ~ 


bonnet of twisted straw; but in full dress the 
hair is sported with but little adventitious aid 
from ornaments. 

The increase of cold, or the increase of mo- 
desty, have prompted our hitherto generous 
fair ones, once more to adopt concealment; 
the dresses are now made to cover the bosom, 
and are buttoned up tight round the neck, and 
so far sloped off in front as to receive the ad- 
dition of brilliant clasps, which reach from the 
breast to the bottom of the robe and produce a 
striking effect. 

As Bend Street sports not yet its loungers, 


the marchands des modes have produced but 
little novelty; dark greens, and blues still 
preserve their ascendency, but in both sexes, 
it is expected that black until the spring wiil 
be considered as a full dress. 

In carriages, simplicity will be the order of 
the day ; the plain but elegant landau is all the 
rage, of a Devonshire brown, or rich yellow 


with brass mouldings; this kind ef carriage ie 
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now much flatter on the top, and the circular 
swell of the pannels and sides being laid aside, 
it hangs with much more neatness, particularly 
as the barouche seats have been withdrawn; 
a change we hail with pleasure, for when John 
was accustomed to sit cheek by jowl with his 
young mistress, or his old one, the natural dis- 
tance was soon removed, and its consequences 
have in more instances than one been exhibited 
to the world. Where originality fails, imita- 
tion may step in, of course some of the dashing 
bloods of the whip anxious to put on some ap- 
pearance of uséfulness, and to shew their capa- 
bility of serving government in some way, have 
been sporting their new equipages as a mail 
coach set out, but from the crash of pannels in 
the Edgeware Road, where those Jehus were 
surrounded by a string of country carts, the 
bumpkins not supposing them to be gemmen 
but really mail coachmen, it is supposed that 
the whim will drop, and that invention will 
again be at work for the benefit of the archi- 
tects in the Acre. 


Of architectural ornament, the most brilliant 
specimen is a boudoir, in the Grecian styles 
this apartment is octangular, four of the pan. 
nels are of mirror, the others ornamented with 
pilastres embossed richly and relieved by gild. 
ing. Those parts of the walls not ornamented, 
are covered with a rich mazarine blue velvet ; 
the ceiling is covered in eight compartments 
corresponding with the sides, and decorated 
with antique paintings copied from the finest 
specimens of Herculaneum, and the centre forms 
adome from which the apartment is lighted, 
Ottemans are plaeed in the recesses; and the. 
chains are Grecian with stuffed backs and ‘seats 
of velvet; the whole forming a blaze of splen. 
dour, as elegantas unique. The gothic though 
exploded from our buildings is however stil} 
preserved in our furniture; we have heardofa 
** gothic state bed for an infant”? who in course 
of a few months mast have gothic batts and 
balls, or a gothic babyhouse ! 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 


Be friends, you English fools, be friends! We -have French quarrels enow, if you could tell 
how to reckon.—Sa4KsPEARE. 


But let eternal infamy pursue 
The wretch—to nought but his ambition true !— 
’ Who for, the sake of filling with one blast, 

The post-horns of all Europe, lays her.waste. 

Think yourself stationed on a towering rock, 

To see a people scattered like a flock ; ’ 
Some royal mastiff panting at their heels, © 
_ With all the savage thirst a tyrant feels !—Cowrer, 


- CONTRARY to the first prognostications 
of many of my contemporaries in politics, the 
Emperor Alexander was not kidnapped at Er- 
Surth, and the Emperor Napoleon has person- 
ally commenced the subjugation of Spain! !— 
HEAVEN ONLY KNOWS THE EXTENT OF 
THE DETERMINED DESOLATION! Long may 
our ** mother-isle,” the land of patriotism, the 
nurse of arts and arms, long may Britain—hap- 
py and enviable Britain !—remain exempted, 


immovgable on her native rock, secure from 
the surrounding deluge! We are, thanks to 
our situation, little more than spectators of one 
of the most tremendous tragedies ever acted 
on the theatre of human affairs. Sympathise, 
we do, with those who are immediately in 
cluded in its progress; but sympathy 1s not 
participation, 


Look to the State of Politics. Sweden is 
|suspended, Austria is appeased, Spain is—to 


by an almost particular interposition of the ||be—sacrificed, and the proffer of European 
Divine Providence, from the worst of || Pacification has been again rejected! If we 
terrestrial woes; from domestic divisions, and |/escape, and I believe we shall escape, perhaps 


. from foreign devastation! ‘Yes, long, very || our errors will have been our salvation. 


Jong, may this Ark of the Nations continue !! The French Expos? is curious and interest: 
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ing. It blames us for exporting our military 
force; and talks of Mr. Fox’s projected com- 
mercial rivalry, or the warfare of commerce, 
though not quite in the spirit in which our de- 
ceased statesman proposed to prosecute his 
system. This clause is worth volumes on the 
operation of our orders in Council. 

. Britain, as usual, is by France accused of 
persisting in warfare solely for the purposes of 
go“ universal monopoly ” of commerce; and 
this accusation is abundantly interspersed with 
the customary tirades against the government 
of our country, particularly in the remarks 
connected with the speculations on national 
finance. One cannot indeed but smile, after 
all the fulminating menaces of our enemy, to 
find him triumphantly declaring, that ‘* The 
war will henceforth consist in Repelling, from 
all points, the English Commerce, and in em- 
ploying all the means calculated to promote 
that end.” Vastly fine this concession, from 
him who- was to ** crush England” with his 
five hundred thousand Gallic marauders! How 
changed, as it affects Us singly, is the tone of 
Napoleon the Conqueror! The language of 
Erfurth does not sound quite so loftily as did 
the denunciations of Amiens. Strange to reflect 
upon, but so it seems, that the Emperor should 
be less haughty than the Consul ! 

England, however, “‘ is smitten by the ex- 
communication which she herself has provoked. 
All her social Relations with the Continent are 
suspended.” Be it so. While the House of 
Braganza retains the affection of its transma- 
tine Possessions, and Liniers may be driven 
from Buenos Ayres, let us not too much deplore 
the suspension, or even the dissolution of our 
former Continental Connections. PortuGat 
MAY STILL EXIST IN HER COLONIES; while 
Soutn AMERICA, even in the last direful ef- 
fort of the successiess struggles of patriotism, 
MAY BECOME TITE SPLENDID ASYLUM OF 
Spanish INDEPENDENCE. Such things may 
happen. Let us, therefore, instead of being 
dismayed by the inauspiciousness of any imme- 
diate results, look, with philosophic confidence, 
to the political probabilities of these eventful 
times, and be prepared to meet all possible na- 
tional contingencies. We have now to do with 
an adversary, of whom it must be acknow- 
ledged that the World, ** from India to the 


‘frozen North, is 


“Concerned in what His Solitude brings forth !”” 


Much as our newspapers have been occupied, 
during the past month, with the sittings of 
what is called a Court oF Inquiry, we ap- 
pear to be still far from having ascertained the 
\ 


causes which, it is conceded by Ministers them- 
selves, have, in the Convention of Cintra, most 
woefully disappointed the hopes and expectations 


to adopt an expressive vulgarism, completely 
at logger-heads; aud evince as much contradic- 
tion in Court, as Kellerman is reported to have. 
discovered among them when they were in 
Camp!! They agree only in justifying what 
every body else has condemned ; and yet, oddly 
enough, each of the parties, as connected with 
forming the Convention in question, is anxious 
to shift the burden of culpability from himself 
to his comrade. Not one of them seems Atlas 
enough to carry the Convention on his own 
shoulders! It cannot be imagined that, taking 
Falstaff’s advice, either party does ** practise 
an answer”? previous to interrogation; but 
there is, it must be owned, something of mar- 
vellous consistency even in the inconsistencies 
of the testifications. 

The right worshipful Lonp or ras City 
has, by the way, also unfortunately come in 
.for his portion of ,censure as to his recent con- 
duct cencerning the aforesaid Convention of 
Cintra. He has stoutly refused bis permit for 
another common-hall relating to this business; 
aod he is therefore roundly accused, by our 


stifle public inquisition. 
to sit in arbitration upon this weighty and im- 
portant affair. His Lordship has published his 
reasons for net complying with the last Requi- 


London; yet does it not scem rather hard to 
deprive these his Majesty’s ‘* faithful and 
** loyal” Citizens of any opportunity for law- 
fully assembling to express, with all daty and 
humility, their ‘* grievous,” as well as joyous, 
sense of men and matters? 

November, as is too usual, has added-to the 
miserable catalogue of EnGuisn SuicipeEs ! 
When shall our nation efface this dastardly 
practice, this complex erime, from the register 
of her transactions? It is dreadful to reflect 
on the causes and consequences of sel{-murder, 
Originating in cowardice and terminating in 
torments. He who has not fortitude enough to 


sustain. the common calamities incidentto human 
existence, yet— 
“ Blasted from Hell with horrid lust of 
** Death 


dares the vengearce of omnipotence itself , 
courts the sting of ** the worm that never dies,” 
and plunges into ‘* the fire that is never quench- 


“ed.” If law can more effectually interdict 
this most fatal of transgressions, and something 


of the nation! Our military Commanders seem, 


daily patrivis, of colleaguing with ministers to 
T shall not presume - 


sition made to him by certain of the Livery of ° 
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like an efficacious remedy is perhaps deviseable 
for this alarming and augmenting scourge of 
society, let the best attention of Legislation be 
immediately bestowed upon the subject. Much 
of this evil, however, does not arise out of the 
deficiency of our laws, but from the unwhole- 
some relaxation of the moral feelings of indi- 
viduals. Juries are too tender in cases of Felo- 
de-Se! From the best of personal motives (dic- 
tated, however, by very culpable humanity), 
they too often commute between conscience and 
sympathy, and acquit Suicide with the verdict 


of Lunacy. Let them keep our cross-roudg 
more frequenely in remembrance, and relieve’ 
our church-yards from the disgrace of ¢ouns 
tenancing the unearthly remains of unchristlag 
suicides! Let us refrain from still greater pro 
fanation s—and not condemn the ministers of 
religion to celebrate the interment of the bodies 
of those, concerning whose souls they cannot 
possibly entertain the least well-grounded 
** hope” of savalition! I must be permitted to 
write seriously on topics so awfully serious, 
Nov. 27, 1808. 


Nemo, 


— 


BIRTHS. 

On Monday the 7th of November at the Biack 
Swan, in Peasholme-Green, Mrs, Weston, of 
ason. This lady has lately been exhibited in 
York witha model of the Grand Turk’s Pa- 
lace. She is anextraordinary diminutive of 
the human species, though without deformity, 
being but 34 inches high, and in every other 
respect proportional. Her child exceeded in 
most new born infants. 

At Letterfoury, on the 11th of November, 
the Lady of Sir James Gordon, Bart. of a son. 

At Carisbrick Castle, the Lady of Sir Wind- 
sor Hunloke, Bart. of Wingerworth, Derby- 

ofa daughter. 
MARRIED. 

Brigadier-General Campbell, to Elizabeth 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Pember- 
ton, Rector of Tough Byne, in [relaad. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
Sir George Boyer, Bart. to Miss Douglas, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Andrew Snape 
‘Douglas. 

At Christ Church, Mr. George Lloyd, aged 
16, to Mrs. Evans, aged 60 years. 

Mr. Marriott, of Falcoln-Court, Fleet-street, 
aged 74, to Miss Barnes, aged 18. 

At Mary-le-Bore Church, the Right Hon. 
Lord George Beresford, to Miss Harriet Schutz. 

At Duamore, near Londonderry, James Law, 
‘Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s services 
Bombay, to Miss Law, youngest daughter of 
Wa. Law, Esq. 

At Inverness, Mr. Lewis Grant, bookseller, 
to Miss Heywood, of Demerara. 

Ou Friday morning, at St. Nicholas Church, 
Yarmouth, Miss Grace Douglas, daughter of 
Vice-Admiral Douglas, to Captain Bradley, 
of his Majesty’ssbip Calypso. 

On the 16th inst. at Trench, Norfolk, Henry 
Green, Esq. of Hinxton, Cambridgeshire, and 


Ward, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Ward of the 
same place. 

Tuesday last, at Layton, Essex, the Rev, E. 
Repton, of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Miss 
Herbert, daughter of Joseph Herbert, Esq. of 
Montserrat. 

DIED. 


Brigadier-Gen. Wm. Carylon Hughes, Liens 
tenant-Colonel of the 87th Regiment, and Gor 
vernor of Surinam. : 

At Wickwar, Gloucestershire, the Rey. Jj 
Williams, formerly of Jesus College, Oxford. 

On the {3th inst. after a short illness, the 
Rev. Sir Henry Pix Heyman, Bart. formerly 
fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and 
late incumbent of the united vicarage of Frese 
singfield and Rectory of Withersdale in Suffolk, 

On Friday se’nnicht, afier a short illness, 
the lady of Charles Milnar, of Preston-Hall, 
Esq. She was the youngest daughter of Sir 
John Dixon Dyke, Bart. of Lullingstone Castle, 
Kent. 

On the 19th of September, at St. Croix, im 
the West Indies, George Mussenden Leathes, 
Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel of the 96th Regiment 
of Foot, son ef George Leathes, Esq. of Bury, 

On the 2d inst. Sarah Cary, wife of the 
Rev. James Cary, of Godcastle, county of Dow) 
negal. 

On his passage from Madeira to the Brasila ; 
Lord Claude Hamilton, 2d son of Lord Abet# 
corn. 

Lately, the Rev. Rochemont Barbauldyy 
Stoke Newington. 

At Bristol, in the 23d year of her age, Maria,’ 
daughter of Evan Baillie, Esq. M. P. for that 
place. 

In the Island of Tortola, C. Combe, Esq. some 
of Dr. Combe, of Bloomsbury-square. j 

Lately, Aon, youngest daughter of Major 

Rhodes, Esq. of Oakley, near Bromley, Keaty 


Captain in the Cambridgeshire Militia, to Miss 


At Yarmouth, Mrs. Manlove, aged 74. 4% 
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DRAMATIC MEMOIRS AND CRITICISMS 
OF EMINENT PERFORMERS: 


_ LIFE OF MRS. LISTON, OF.COVENT GARDEN THEATRE: 


THE astronomer who explores the regions 
of the nightly skies, does not confine his obser- 
vation to stars of the first magnitude, but 
follows with equal watchfulness the path 
of the ‘inferior splendours of Heaven. The 
industrious botanist does not examine the struc- 
ture of the proud lily alone, but with equal ad- 
miration unfolds the bosom of the modest violet. 
The painter does not always imitate the rugged 
and sublime features of nature, but delights 
to pourtray her softer beauties.—The bard 
does not always tower on the eagle’s pinions 


above our mortal sphere, but often courts the- 


humble shade of the silent grove. Why then 
should the biographer always select the moot, 
eminent characters in every profession which 
fills the social’stage with bustle and activity. 
Why should he be not allowed to refresh his 
eyes, dazzled with the blaze of superior ge- 
nius, with the milder light of inferior though 
still eminent excellence? Without discussing 
any longer why he should, or should not do so, 
I will boldly follow the line of conduct which 
I think he ought to pursue; and after having 


‘delineated the chief features of the powerful 


enchanter of Drary Lane, will, with no smail 
degree of satisfaction pourtray those of the Co- 
vent Garden Philomela. 

It seldom happens that we are able to gra- 
tify our wishes to their full extent. I started 
in my biographical career with the hope of 
finding it strewo.with materials, which I could 
easily pick up and collect together to raise a 
monument to merit and to truth. Ihave been 
partly disappointed in my expectations, The 
incidents which would have satisfied public cu- 
tiosity are too deeply buried in the bosoms of 
intimates, to be easily perceived by the glance 
of a stranger’s observation. The information 
which I now transmit to the press, however, I 
have gathered from persons whose authority, 
if I were at liberty to name, would no doubt 
prove its authenticity. I lament it is not more 
abundant and equal to the interest which the 
bare mention of Mrs. Liston’s name cannot fail 
having awakened. 

Miss Tyrer was born in’ London ofa respect- 
able family, and we bélieve about the year 
1780. ‘Kinder towards the public, than towards 


our young heroine, Fortune removed her from 
the sphere ef opulence to place her in that of in- 
dustry ; but at the same time endowed with 
the sweetest voice that ever stole upon the de- 
lighted ear, and a nice exactness of taste that 


has not been surpassed, in order that she might ' ~ 


by her ownexertions, raise herself to celebrity 
and wealth. She wasa pupil of Mr. Kelly’s, 
For the powers of her voice had revealed them- 
selves at an age when some children are not 
even able to express distinctly their thoughts. 
‘Under the direction of this tasteful vocal per- 
former, she spent several years, and improved 
rapidly. Notwithstanding her promising abi- 
lities, she was not intended for the stage, but 
resolved to sing at concerts alone. As soon as 
she was deemed equal to this undertaking, she 
collected as much courage as her modest diffi- 
dence would allow, and made her appearance at 
one of the concert rooms in this metropolis. Her 
succes did not disappoint the expectations of 
her friends. The delicate sweetness of her notes, 
afd the tasteful simplicity of her execution; 
delighted every ear. She soon afier repaired 
to Dublin, where in the Rotunda she attracted 
crowds of amateurs.. On her return in England - 
she continued her musical pursuits, and having 


excited a great sensation, was invited by Mr. 


Colman to alter the nature of her avocations, 
and yield his theatre the assistance of her ta- 
lents. About the same time Mr. Harris offered 


her terms for an engagement at Covent Garden, - 


which she accepted. Her first appearance took 
place at the Haymarket, and her reception-was 
equal.to her deserts; Emboldened by success 
she next met the encreased numbers of a Covent. 
Garden audience. The part which she then 
acted was that of Margery, in ** Love in a Viéls 
lage,’ from which the portrait altendivg these 
memoirs is taken. We will delay our observa- 
tions on her performance, until we have 
finished the short account of her professional 
life, which we have been able to gather. Her 
vocal abilities were not the only title she pos 
sessed to the approbation of the public, her 
actiag was the true expression of nature, fall 
of simplicity, whilst the beauty and archness 
of her countenance added more genuine grace 
and vigour to her deli¥Very than it was, or 
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indeed is still, in the power of any other per- 
former to display. She soon became a great 
favourite, and although she did not possess a: 
much science as some of the most eminen) 
singers of the day, yet the sweetness of her 
voice was deemed a full equivalent for that 
deficiency. 

' Not many years had elapsed, when one of 
our most original and yet chastely natural com- 
medians, Liston, made his appearance at the 
same theatre; after having felt the pulse of 
the public opinion cn his merits, at the Hay- 
market during-its summer career in 1805. He 
did not grow a favourite with the town only, 
but by the union which took place between 
him and Miss Tyrer, towards the end of 1806, 
proved that he could as easily win his way 
into the female heart as into the good graces of 
the most severe critics of the day. This anion, 
so conducive to the happiness of both, has not 
yet raised.any hopes that their talents should 
one day revive on the stage, in the persons of 
their children. They continue, in public, to 
delight all those who witness their theatrical 
excellencies, and in private to do all the good 
that lies in their power. 

One of Mrs. Liston’s peatbonte: an officer, if 
not a captain, in the Fast India naval service. 
Her sister, Miss Barbara Tyrer, an accom- 
plished young lady, is teacher at aschool at 
Maidstone, in Kent; but though divided, the 
affection of our heroine for her family is too 
sincere and warm to be damped by absence. 

Toeminent vocal and comic abilities as a 
public performer, Mrs. Liston joins in private 
life, the most amiable and unaffected manners, 
a charitable heart, which even when the pres- 
sure of circumstances prevented the exaltation 
of her fortune, prompted her to relieve want 
and misery to the full extent of her ability, 
‘whenever she could discover them, and a de- 
gree of diffidence which may appear the more 
singular, as a frequent appearance on the stage 
is always thought likely to blunt the keen feel- 
ings of modesty, but a small idea of which may 
be formed by the following anecdote. 

The fete which attended the baptism of Mr. 
Thomis Sheridan’s son, a year ago, was honour- 
ed with the presence of his Royal ilighness the 
Prince of Wales. To add to the brilliancy of 
the entertainment the most skilfal singers and 
musicians were invited. The Prince no sooner 
perceived Mrs. Liston, than he sent hera polite 
message, expressing a wish she should favour 
the company with a song. But her tuneful 
voice was so completely chained by timidity, 


thut a respectful refusal was the only answer 


she could return; and although the same mes. 
sage was renewed three times, it always met 
with the same reply. At last jspprehensive 
lest her conduct should be attributed to obsti- 
acy, she availed herself of the plea of indispo, 
sition to retire, without being able to yield to 
the request of the royal supplicant. 

The part of Margery, which Mrs. Liston 
chose for her first appearance, is that of a 
young country girl, who, seduced under @'pro- 
mise of marriage by a knavish servant, Hodge, 
pursues her inconstant lover with reproaches 
for his perfidy, and artless supplications that 
** he may make her an honest woman,” This 
however is only an inferior episode of the piece, 
alinost too unimportant to be noticed, did not 
naive simplicity whick Mrs. Liston displays in 
her grief, and remonstrances, and the delight. 
ful accents of her voice when she sings with the 
most appropriate expression the song beginning 
with these words, 


** How happy were my days till now?, 


raise it into something like a prominent featuye 
of the piece. 

This interesting opera was compiled by Mr. 
Bickerstaff from the Village Opera of Charles 
Johnson, but the songs he claims mote 
particularly as his own. They are in ge- 
neral superior to the rhyming trash which 
is dignified with the name of poetry in all 
pieces of this kind. Sentiments, and not 
measured words alone, are generally to be 
found in them; and they even can boast 
now and then elegance of thought aud language. 
Phe plots are rather wild, and improbable, for 
this opera consists of three, We shall begin it 
with the most important. A yeung lady, Ro- 

selta, leaves her parents in order to avoid.a 
match with Sir William Meadows’s son, whom 
she had never seen, and becomes chamber maid 
io one of her former school companions, in order 
to elude the search made after her, Her w- 
known lover feeling the same reluctance to cous 
clude a marriage framed by paternal authority 
alone, imitates her example unconsciously, and 
runs away from his father’s house disguised as 
a gardener, in ‘which capacity he enters the ser. 
vice of Justice Woodcock, whose roof also shel- 
tered the fugitive Rosetta. Here those who by 
report hated each other, soon change their en- 
nity into love. The ‘lady secretly reproacheg 
herself for placing her affections on a person s0 
far below her rank ; and the gentleman on his 
side, contends, with his rising passion, but in 
vain, and unable to conquer it, forms the reso- 


lution of saving himself a second time by flight, 
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Their mutual embarrassment, and attempts to 
conceal their feelings in their interviews pro- 
duce some interesting scencs. Sir W. Meadows 
at last discovers the retreat of his son, repairs to 
the Justice’s and meeting first with the fair run- 
away, soons finds means to make her enter into 
She no longer scruples at meeting 
Young Meadows at the place he had appointed, 
with the intention of revealing her real name 
and situation to her, and then bidding her adieu. 
Instead of a chamber maid he encounters his 
father, and the lady from whom he has fled, and 
who conceals her face from him. When 
pressed to marry her, he acknowledges that 
his affections are engaged, but is soon filled 
with surprise and delight at beholding the 
transformation of his Rosetta, who has so un- 
expectedly started to an equality with him. 
The first plot being thus happily concluded, we 
will now examine the second. 

” Justice Woodcock has a daughter Lucinda, 
Rosetta’s confidential friend, who instead of 
running away from, longs to set off with 
Eustace, her lover, a relation of Sir William 
Meadows’, but whose suit her father would no 
doubt reject, were he asked bis consent: as the 
leading principle of all his actions is contradic- 
tion. This pleasing disposition of the mind to 
oppose incessantly the stream of opinion when 
it proceeds from the mouths of others, is fed by 
the malignant asperity of his maiden sister Mrs. 
Deborah Woodcock, But notwithstanding this 
failing in his temper, and a tolerable degree of 
oficial pride, Justice Woodcock is remarkably 
good natured towards every handsome girl he 
mevis: and as Rosetta, whilst disguising her 
nme, could not conceal her beauty, she is con- 
stunt. teased with his love and awkward at- 
tentions, 

During the annual fair for hiring servants, 
held upon the justice’s green, to which he is led, 
notwithstanding his scrupulous reluctance, by 
his neighbour, the frank aud hearty sportsman, 
Hawthorn, his daughter tinds means of intro- 
ducing her lover into the house, But her cou- 
rage failing at the hour of elopement, her hesi- 
tation detains her, till the sudden arrival of her 
father and aunt, preyents the execution of their 
plan. Instead of being disconcerted at their 
approach, she addresses Eustace, as a music- 
master, who was recommended to her by a 
friend, and presents him as such to her father, 
The Justice, who, had his sister remained si- 
lent, would have granted but little credit to 
the tale, no sooner hears her terming it false, 
than he grows convinced of its trath, turns her 
out of the room, welcomes the young musician 


to his house, and leaves him alone with his 
daughter. Rejoicing in the success of their 
wile, they determined to set off the same night, 
when Eustace is again introduced into her 
apartment, and a second time surprised by the 
antiquated virgin, who locks him in a closet, 
and drags her niece in search of her brother. 
The Justice remains incredulous, and on his 
return finds the closet empty, for Rosetia had 
freed her friend’s lover from his unpleasant 
captivity. Lucinda then vindicates: ber inno- | 
cence ; her father espouses her side, and re- 
proaches his sister with inebriation ; and the 
whole is explained by the appearance of Eu« 
stacey who is acknowledged by Sir William 
Meadows as his relation, and in opposition to 
Mrs. Deborah’s wishes, is at last allowed to 
wed his love. 

The third plot consists of the inconstancy of 
Hodge, Justice Woodcock’s servant, who daz- 
zled by the beauty of Rosetta, forsakes the 
victim of his seduction, the simple and inno- 
cent, though deceived Margery, to pay his ad- 
dresses to the new chamber-maid. Uncon- 
scious of his former attachment, Rose/ta does 
not check his hopes, which afford her a subject 
of merriment, and to Margery a ground for 
anxiety and grief. The artless ingenuity with 
which Mrs. Liston, in the part of the latter, 
reproaches him with his infidelity in the fol- 
lowing words : 


** Dear heart, how can you be so barbarous? 
‘© and, is this the way you serve me afier all? 
** and won't you keep your word, Hodge?” 

” Nay, but surely, surely—consider Hodge, 
‘* you are obligated in conscience to make me 
** an honest woman.” 

** None but the basest of rogues would bring 
**a poor girl to shame, and afterwards leave 
** her tothe wide world.” 


Cannot be equalled by any other performer, 
Unsuccessful in her attempts to regain her 
lover’s affections, she resolves to apply to his 
master, and penetrates as far as the drawing 
room, when she is met and stopped by Hodge, 
who vainly tries to persuade her to relinquish 
her design. During their quarrelsome inter- 
view, her rival Rosetta mukes her appearance, 
which increases her. jealousy and anger, the 
expression of which is given with as much 
truth and nature by its charming representative. 
Rosetta undertakes to soothe her sorrow, and 
represents to her, after having sent Hodge away, 
how wrong i: is for a woman to barter her 
honour for the vain promises of man. This 
morality is above the comprehension of the frail 
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Margery, who listens with a vacant look, and 
not understanding the assurances that are given 
her that her lover shall not be permitted to wed 
another, concludes from all she has heard that 
she must give up her lover, ard in consequence 
forms the resolution of repairing to London. 
The trausformation of Roseiia intoa lady, and 
her marriage with Young Meadows, however, 
checks her design, and restores her a husbasd. 
Such is the end of the third plot. 
might be pointed out, consisting of the fudi- 
crous incidents produced by Justice Woodcock’s 
love for. Rosetta, but what we have stated is 
sufficient to offend the taste of all those who 
prize simplicity of action. To seek for forma- 
lity in this opera, would be in vain, for no other 
piece can teach disobedience to parents, con- 
tempt for every kind of duty, intrigue, and 
even frailty, more openly than ‘‘ Love in a 
Village.” 
Those who have seen Mrs. Liston as Kate in 
“the English Fleet, will not easily forget the 
archness and cunning with which she sings the 
song entitled ‘* The Secret.” In Barbara, in 
the Iron Chest, Phebe in Resina, Susan in We 
| Fly by Night, she displays the same delightful 
simplicity of action and voice. . 
* In the late drama of the Africans, she dis- 
played no small degree of playfulness and co- 


mic powers, but her best part is perhaps thay 
of Queen Dollalolla in Tom Thumb. Het au 
sumed dignity, her pompous deglamation, hep 
mock heroic gestures, her spirit, her excellems 
conception of the part, form a faithful pictus 
of tragi-comic majesty, which can never ceagem 
to delight. In Zilburina in the Critic, 

she be precluded from exerting her yogg 


| Powers, her acting is not less entitled to ap 
A fowrts 


plause, 
Waat of variety is perhaps the chief defame 
of ihis justly celebrated singer. Of this, he 
herself seems to be conscious, as she never am 
sumes any other characters than those for whigh 
she has been so well fitted by nature. Thisian 
proof of her wisdom and judgment. % 
know one’s self, has always been reckonem 
the most difficult science, and to have he, 
tained such a perfect knowledge of it, a 
make it the rule of our actions is, perhaps, tim 
highest praise that can be bestowed op 


human being. As long as melody and simpim 


city are prized, like nature which is alway 
admired, whilst the productions of art carta 
away by the tide of fashion awaken but@ 
fleeting attention, Mrs. Liston, we havea 
doubt, will remain a favourite with a discemm 
ing public. 
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